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“DD” ON BUSINESS... 


Somewhere south of Pearl Harbor, in warm 
Pacific waters, the silhouette of a destroyer 
escort rides against the backdrop of the 
sunset. 

In this drawing, from a picture viewed from 
the flight deck of an airplane carrier, the artist 
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Drawn by R, Kappell, with Otticial Naval Approw } 


! 
demonstrates the wide range of Eldorado’s re} 


sponsive leads. Note the rich blacks of dark | 
cloud, destroyer and sky reflections. Note, too, 
the delicacy and subtle tones of light sky 
areas. Fine examples of the tonal perfection! 
possible with Typhonite Eldorado pencils. 


TYPHONITE 
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PENCIL SALES DEPARTMENT 32-32, JOSEPH DIXON CRUCIBLE COMPANY, JERSEY CITY 3, NEW JERSE 
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Yours for craftsmanship, 


FELLOWCRAFTERS, Inc. 
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ART APPLIED ...THROUGH CRAFTS...1S A WEAPON 
) Wield it! Build Morale ... Achieve More Effective Art Education 





YOU CAN GET MATERIALS 


whether it's for leathercraft, pottery or fifteen other crafts. Look to 
FELLOWCRAFTERS, Inc. for materials, kits, tools, and complete 
instruction books. 


TOOLING LEATHER 
To replace traditional Tooling Calf (restricted by Gov't. order) use 
our El Morocco heavyweight tooling sheepskin with attractive 
pebble grain finish, tools beautifully when only slightly demp, 
ine ted, green, brown and blue, average skin size 6 to 9 


. feet 
at 35c per sq. foot. Gimp lacings to match, 85c¢ for 50 yards, $1.50 
for 100 yards. Prices higher in Canada. 











Contact your nearest FELLOWCRAFTERS distributor for 
material and free catalogs Nos. 12-A, 11-CD, and valuable 
Priority Guide. 

ATLANTA, GA., Milton Bradley Co. of Ga., Inc., 384 Forest Ave., N. E. 

BOISE, IDAHO, The Book Shop, 815 Bannock St. 
BOSTON: MASS. Fellowcrafters, 64 Stanhope St 
CHICAGO, ILL., Chicago Craft Service, 32 S. Clark St. 
CINCINNATI, OHIO, A. E. Wilde Co., 136 W. 7th St. 
CLEVELAND, OHIO, Cleveland Leather Co., 1817 W. 25th St. 
DENVER, COL., H.R. Meininger Co., 409 16th St. 
DETROIT, MICH., Dearborn Leather Co., 834 Michigan Ave. 
KANSAS CITY, MO., Hoover Bros., Inc., 992 Oak St. 
LOS ANGELES, CAL., Schwabacher-Frey Co., School Supply Division, 
736-738 So. Broadway. 
LOUISVILLE, KY., Central School Supply Co., 311 W. Main St. 
NASHVILLE, TENN., Nashville Products Co., 158 Qnd St. 
NEW YORK CITY, N. Y., Warren Sales Co., Inc., 26 Park Pl., N. Y. C. 
shoes a” <a PA., Garrett-Buchanan Co. School Supply Dept., 12-20 
©. Ot t. 
PORTLAND, ORE., J. K. Gill Co., 408 S.W.5thSt. * 
RICHMOND, VA., Flowers School Equipment Co., 327 W. Main St. 
SALT LAKE CITY, UTAH, Zion's Co-Operative Mercantile Institute, 
School Supply Bept., 13 S. Main St. 

.P : N., St. Paul Book & Stationery Co., 53-56 E. 6th St. 
CANADA-TORONTO, £. R. Lewis Leather Co., Ltd., 8 Bathrusi St., Toronto 
HAWAII- HONOLULU, T. H., N. K. Young Co.; 7 No. Pauahi St., 

(P. O. Box 1556). 


64 STANHOPE S17 
BOSTON, MASS 
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| Designed .... 


to Test and Advise Senior High School Pupils of 
Their Art Abilities 


by William H. Varnum 


| 

| SELECTIVE ART APTITUDE TEST 
| Write for Complete Information 

| 


ART FOR THE SCHOOLS OF AMERICA 
By G » F tant di i f in- 
$2.75 Guten: Mamas co: ean aan hia ta 
elementary grades. 191 pages. 


CREATIVE TEACHING IN ART 


By D'Amico. An interesting treatise on the 


$3 50 development of the child through Art. A 
| . real contribution to American Art educa- 





tion. 248 pages. 
| 

| 

| 


COSTUME DESIGN 


By Bradley. Attractive and practical work- 
book designed as a time-saver. Definitely 


calls for originality on user’s part. 176 
pages. 


| $2.50 





| INTERNATIONAL TEXTBOOK COMPANY 


Scranton (9), Pennsylvania | 
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FinestObtainable Anywhere 
PERMANENCE 
BRILLIANCE 
QUALITY 
34 brilliant hues 
restricted to the 


completely perma- 
nent list. 


one 


ARTISTS 


COLOR |iuae 


Brine Artists Water Colors, 
of the highest possible quality, 
optimum fineness and uniformity 
Full tubes, 25¢, 30¢ and 40¢ 
ARTISTS Water Colors, 20¢ each 
Artists quality at students prices, 
completely permanent pigments 


oN CUN NAT 


| WATER: 


Guoranteed full statement 
of contents on every tube 
as specified by A.A. P.L 





For 


FREE booklet of 
technical information, write 
PERMANENT PIGMENTS 
2700 Highland Avenue Cincinnati 12, Ohio 
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DRAWING PENCILS 
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3 QUALITY—a characteristic of Kimberly 


Drawing Pencils. . . . All 21 degrees from 
6B to 9H and Tracing 1-2-3-4 have it. 
The accurate grading, silky smoothness, 
freedom from gritty hard spots, density 
of color and Carbo-Weld strength, these 
are the important qualities desired in a 
fine pencil. 


Select one of these Kimberlys and write 
Dept. A., sending us your name and ad- 
dress, with that of your supply dealer, 
and we will send you a trial pencil free. 





Kimberly refill drawing leads for Draftsmen’s and 
Artists’ lead holders available in 14 degrees (5B to 7H). 


Wiakens of Fire Pencils acnce SEEF 


j General Pencil Company 


67-73 FLEET STREET JERSEY CITY 6, N.J. 





2 American Artist 
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Joseph Coletti 


Joseph Coletti, the subject of 
our lead article this month, is 
one of America’s ablest sculp- 
tors. His work, which is enrich- 
ing many of our fine buildings, 
perpetuates the great traditions 
of the past, though conceived 
and executed in the modern 
spirit of our times. We are glad 
to introduce him to our readers. 


Wars, Old & New 


There is a tendency on the part 
of many young artists to assume 
that the artist as reporter on the 
battle front is a modern inno- 
vation. Without going any far- 
ther back than our own Civil 
War, your editors wish to call 
attention to the fact Winslow 
Homer “reported” the conflict 
for Harper’s magazine—his war 
drawings being reproduced by 
the professional wood engrav- 
ers. In the Spanish-American 
War, William Glackens, the 
celebrated painter, made many 
drawings for home consump- 
tion. In 1914-1918, most of the 
combatant nations sent “official” 
artists to the front. Two great 
artists, one British and one 
American, stand out today for 
each made many drawings in 
World War I and are _ back 
at it again at the present day. 
Sir Muirhead Bone, of Eng- 
land, and Vernon Howe Bailey, 
of the United States, are these 
two veterans whose drawings 
have recorded large-scale mili- 
tary subjects — shipyards, army 
camps, troop movements, muni- 
tions plants and many other 
aspects of their nations at war 
at home and abroad. 


A Remarkable Contribution 
to the War Effort 


Art has been made to serve the 
war effort in many and diverse 
ways. One of the most re- 
sourceful projects was initiated 
in the Dallas Public Evening 
Schools with astonishing suc- 
cess. Especially is the Fine Arts 
Division noteworthy for its ca- 
pable and _ nationally known 
teachers. One outstanding teach- 


and Footnotes 


er is Jessie Davis, whose Ay 
Class, vear after year, is om 
of the largest in the  schog 
This teacher and class, the pag 
year, undertook a contributigy 
to the war effort that won th 
unstinted praise of the news 
papers and the Dallas Public. 

The students donated origing 
canvases. <A _ local carpente 
made over a hundred frames ¢ 
assorted sizes and the classroog 
became almost an assembly lig 
—working feverishly in order 
have the entire output ready 
for a sale to be held at one gf 
the downtown hotels. For sey. 
eral weeks Mrs. Davis and th 


class busily sanded, painted 
tinted, backed and wired 
frames. Most nominal price 


were asked for the complete 
pictures and this, and the fag 
that all of the canvases wer 
painted under the careful and 
meticulous direction of Mn 
Davis resulted in a fine respons 
from the public. The $200 def 


cit incurred for frames wa 
wiped out and a_ check fo 
$809.05 was presented to the 


American Red Cross. 

Here is an idea that may wel 
be emulated in schools through 
out the country. 


N, C. Wyeth Calendar 


Not to be undone by the fame @ 
his son, Father Wyeth (N. C 
Wyeth to you), has just com 


pleted a handsome calendat 
(1944) for the Morrell Com 
pany of Ottumwa, Iowa. I 


contains twelve large full color 
paintings illustrating the theme, 
“Flags in America’s History.’ 
Into this commission artist 
Wyeth has poured his intense 
love of historical subjects ané 
his own pride in his illustrious 
forebears who settled here in 


1647. This is a “must” for 
every Wyeth fan who can pos 
sibly find a way to secure 4 
copy. 


Creator of a Happy Career 


One of New York’s most engag 
ing artists is Harrison Cady, i 
whose studio home we _ fore 
gathered the other evening with 
a group of mutual friends 
Known to thousands only as the 
creator of the Peter Rabbit 
comics, his etchings and paint 
ings are familiar to habitués of 
metropolitan galleries. Yet, it 
is safe to say relatively few @ 
Harrison’s acquaintances aft 
fully aware of his diverse a 

astonishing talents, expressed if 
many mediums. Only his intr 
mates know the warmth of his 
personality and his sheer delight 
in his own work and that of his 
associates. His career has beet 
a happy one, with sufficient it 
come derived from his illustré 
tions to permit him to draW 
etch and paint to his heart’s cot 
tent. That is what he doe 
with boundless energy and 4 
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Notes and 


restless urge to be eternally at 
it. Some day we hope to give 
readers a suitable introduction 
to Harrison Cady on the pages 
of AMERICAN ARTIST. 


Farewell Bridgman 


On December 17th, George B. 
Bridgman, beloved teacher and 
author of several important 
textbooks on anatomical draw- 
ing, died in the New Rochelle, 
N. Y., Hospital. For 38 years 
Bridgman taught at the Art 
Students League of New York, 
a truly remarkable record of un- 
interrupted teaching in a single 
institution. How many thou- 
sands of American artists have 
sat in his classes one can only 
guess. Certain it is that a host 
of men and women whose names 
are now well-known came un- 
der his influence. It is said that 
his “Constructive Anatomy,” 
issued in 1920, has sold more 
than 100,000 copies; “Life 
Drawing,” published in 1925, 
reached a sale of 80,000 copies. 
Other titles are “Heads, Fea- 
tures and Faces” and “Hands.” 
Mr. Frank Reilly has been ap- 
pointed to fill the vacant post at 
the League. 


Intemperate Taubes! 


The following is a recent letter 
to the editor which we reprint 
without further comment: 

“I wish to protest Mr. 
Taubes’ intemperate and _ shal- 
low remarks about the Museum 
of Modern Art in the December 
issue of your magazine. The 
artists that the Museum of 
Modern Art have presented are 
serious artists and not freaks 
and semi-dilettantes as Mr, 
Taubes has seen fit to character- 
ize them. 

“What artists does 
by this libel, anyway? Picasso? 
Braque? Matisse? Van Gogh? 
Just because Mr. Taubes pre- 
fers to stick to his academic 
formulae, do we, the readers of 
AMERICAN ARTIST have to listen 
to his hatred of creative pi- 
oneering artists? He sounds to 
me like an art politician with 
some personal axe to grind. 
Moreover, Mr. ‘Taubes’ art 
criticism would be more effect- 
ive if his language didn’t de- 
scend to cheap sensationalism so 
iften. 

“May I offer you my con- 
gratulations on your handsome 
presentation of Joan Mulder’s 
woodcuts. The article on Mr. 
Hawkins and the reproductions 
of his book jackets were very 
interesting, as was the article 
and work of Robert Riggs.” 

Lawrence Kupferman 
Dorchester, Mass. 


he mean 


Canadian Friends 


A pleasant interlude in a busy 
day recently was a visit from 
Leonard Brooks, P.O., of the 
Canadian Navy, and Mrs. 


Footnotes 


Brooks. They have been sub- 
scribers for AMERICAN ARTIST 
for six years and through their 
interest many other Canadians 
receive Our magazine regularly. 
Brooks is a painter, a member 
of the Royal Canadian Academy 
and the Ontario Society of Art- 
ists. We were glad to have this 
personal contact with some of 
our good Canadian friends. 


Excerpts 


From Weeks Hall’s Foreword 
to the Henry McCarter Memo- 
rial Exhibition at The Pennsyl- 
vania Academy of. Fine Arts. 
“Tt Was Degas who said that 
anyone can have talent at 
twenty, but that the difficulty 
was to have any vestige of it 
left at seventy. It is an ac- 
complishment to combine vigor 
and sensitivity at any one time, 
it is an achievement to sustain 
both throughout a long life (as 
did McCarter). . . . The literal 
was, to him, so much raw ore, 
useless unless it could’ be 
smelted by the emotions of the 
artist. He had no patience with 
the obvious, as such; but he 
drew vast delight from the 
qualities of simple things, and 
he knew the uses of the casual. 
. . . He was melted by genuine 
discouragement, but he abomi- 
nated pretension, as on the oc- 
casion when he once asked a 
simpering student what he had 
done to be modest about.” 


We Delight Children, Too! 


“Please let me take this oppor- 
tunity to once more express my 
appreciation of your magazine. 
Being neither an artist nor a 
teacher of art, I continue to find 
it invaluable in encouraging and 
stimulating the artistic urges of 
my four children. 

“We get something—books, 
suggestions, ideas, and above all 
(for me), names of tools, pa- 
pers, paints and other such 
paraphernalia from every num- 
ber; and your articles on the 
various artists have given us 
at least some insight into a 
world we hardly knew existed 
before.” 

Mrs. Lee Foshay 
Cincinnati, Ohio 


Fred Chance 


Lunched with Fred Chance, one 
of the younger illustrators whose 
covers and_ colorful 
drawings for advertisements 
have been attracting attention 
and winning prizes during the 
past few years. Mr. Chance is 
going to prepare an article for 
some future issue of AMERICAN 
Artist. It will take us behind 
the scenes and demonstrate just 
how he solves some of the in- 
teresting problems that come to 
his studio. Chance was a pupil 
of the School of Industrial De- 
sign in Philadelphia. 


posters, 
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The Department Store of Art Materials 
‘ARTHUR BROWN & BRO. 


New York, N. Y 


67 West 44th St. 








ART TECHNIQUE MOTION PICTURES 


In 16 mm. Silent Film. Available for Rental and Sale. 





PLASTER CARVING by Milton Hebald ........... 1 Reel 
PLASTER CASTING by Oren J]. Wallace ..... 2 Reels 
MAKING A MONOTYPE by Will Barnet ......... 1 Reel 

aio xk 1 Reel 


CARVING IN LUCITE by D. Di Moriellito 


Artists at Work Series. 16mm. Silent Film. 1 Reel ea. 
LYND WARD AT WORK GEORGE GROSZ AT WORK 
WILLIAM GROPPER AT WORK 


Art Appreciation Series. 16mm. Silent Film. 1 Reel ea. 
CREATIVE DESIGN IN PAINTING THEATRE DESIGN 
CREATIVE PAINTING IN LANDSCAPE 


® Outstanding Art & Architecture Films in 16mm. Sound *® 
Send for complete information on these and other art films. 


WALTER O. GUTLOHN, Inc. 


25 West 45th St. Dept. Z New York 19, N. Y. 
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BULLETIN BOARD 


Please send notices to Eve Brian, Bulletin Board Editor, 330 W. 42nd Street, New York 18. 


WHERE TO SHOW 


ALBANY, WN. Y., Albany Institute of History and Art. 


Feb. 16-Mar. 12. Albany Institute American 
Drawing Annual, IV, entitled “‘Drawing and the 
Armed Forces."’ For men and women in’ the 
Armed Services. Medium; drawing only. Jury. 
No prizes. Sales from the walls. As many as 
5 drawings may be submitted for jury considera- 
tion. Entries due Feb. 4. John Davis Hatch, Jr., 
rm Albany lost. of Hist. & Art, Albany, 


ATHENS, OHIO, Edwin Watts Chubb Gallery, Ohio 
Univ. Mar. 1-21. Ohio Valley Oil and Water Color 
Show. For residents of Ohio. Ind., Ill., West 
Va., Pa., & Ky. Mediums: oil & water color. 
dury. Prizes: $150 in War Bonds; honorable 
mention. Entry cards & works due Feb. 14-25. 
Dean Earl C. Seigfred, College of Fine Arts, Ohio 
Univ., Athens, Ohio. 


ATLANTA, GA., High Museum of Art. Feb. 16-28. 
Tri-County Exhibition. For artists resident or 
born in Fulton, DeKalb & Cobb counties. All 
mediums. Jury. Prizes. Entry cards & works due 
Feb. 11. Atlanta Art Ass’n. 1262 High St., 
Atlanta, Ga. 


BROOKLYN, N. Y., Brooklyn Museum. Apr. 5-May 7. 
For artists resident in and/or teaching in Brook- 
lyn. Mediums: oil, watercolor, sculpture, black & 
White. Jury. Details later. John |. H. Bauer, 
i Museum, Eastern Parkway, Brooklyn, 


BUFFALO, N. Y., Albright Art Gallery. Mar. 8-31. 
Artists of Western New York, 10th Annual. For 
artists residing in Western New York. Mediums: 
oil, watercolor, prints, drawing, sculpture & 
ceramics. Jury. Prizes: $435. Entry cards due 
Feb. 10; works, Feb. 19. Dr. A. C. Ritchie, 
Dir., Albright Art Gallery, Buffalo, New York. 


BURLINGTON, VT., Robt. Hull Fleming Museum. 
Mar. 1-26. 14th Ann., Northern Vermont Artists. 
For all artists residing in Vermont. All mediums. 
woris due Flr 1a” Wendl Sr tenant, Ie ha 
ue Feb. 19. Haro . Knight, 
Place, Burlington, Vt. ¥ 


CHARLOTTE, N. C., Mint Museum of Art. May 1- 
dune 15. Mint Museum Spring Exhibition, For 
all artists. Mediums: oil, watercolor, draw- 
ing, prints, sculpture and crafts. Jury. Entry 
cards due Apr. 7; works, Apr. 28. Mint Museum 
of Art, Eastover, Charlotte, N. C. 


CHICAGO, ILL., Art Institute of Chicago, May '44 
International Watercolor Exhibition. For 
all artists who have never exhibited at the 
institute. Doe 2 watercolor, pastel, draw- 
ing, monotypes, tempera & gouache. Jury. 
Prizes: $1,100. Entry cards due Mar. 20; works, 
Mar. 27-Apr. 6. Frederick A. Sweet, Art Insti- 
tute of Chicago, Michigan Bivd., Chicago, Il. 


DALLAS, TEX., Dallas Museum of Fine Arts. Mar. 
26-Apr. 23.15th Annual Allied Arts Exhibit. 
For artists of Dallas County. All mediums. Jury. 
Prizes and awards. Entry cards due Mar. 16; 
works, Mar. 18. Jerry Bywaters, Dir., Dallas 
Museum of Fine Arts, Dallas 10, Tex. 


DALLAS, TEX., Dallas Museum of Fine Arts. May 
7-dune 4. Southern States League. For mem- 
bers only. Mediums; sculpture, painting in any 
medium, graphic arts & crafts. Entry cards due 
Apr. 8; works, Apr. 15. Ethel Hutson, 7321 
Panola St., New Orleans 18, La. 


FLINT, MICH., Flint Institute of Arts. Apr. 27- 
) 28. Flint Artists’ 14th Annual. For Flint 
artists only. All mediums. Jury. Prizes: $275. 
Works due Apr. 22. Richard B. Freeman, Dir., 
Flint Institute of Arts, Flint 3, Mich. 


JACKSON, MISS., Municipal Art Gallery. Apr. 1-30. 
Miss. Art Association, 3rd Nat'l Watercolor Ex- 
hibition. For all American artists. Mediums: 
water color, gouache, drawing & tempera. No fee. 
Jury. Prize: $50 War Bond. Entry cards and 
works due Mar, 20. Mrs. L. Van Zant, 1601 
Robinson St., Jackson 26, Miss. 


LOWELL, MASS., Whistler's Birthplace. Year Round 
Exhibition. Open to professional artists. All 
mediums. Fee $1.50. Single picture any time. 
Exhibits last 2 mos. John G. Wolcott, Pres., 
236 Fairmount St., Lowell, Mass. 
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WHERE TO SHOW 


MADISON, WIS., Wisconsin Memorial Union. Feb. 
27-Mar. 18. Madison Artists Exhibit. For artists 
of Madison & vicinity. Mediums: oil, water- 
color & graphic arts. Jury. Works due Feb. 
20. Eleanor Mathews, Pres., 112 W. Johnson 
St., Madison, Wis. 


MILWAUKEE, WIS., Milwaukee Art Institute. Apr. 8- 
May 7. Wisconsin Artists’ 31st Annual. For all 
legal residents of Wisconsin. Mediums: oil, water- 
color, sculpture & drawing. Jury. Prizes & 
purchases awards. Entry cards & works due Mar. 
20-29. Polly Coan, Acting Dir., Milwaukee Art 
Institute, 772 N. Jefferson St., Milwaukee 2. 


NEW YORK, N. Y., Nat'l Academy Galleries. Feb. 11- 
Mar. 1. American Water Color Society, 77th 
Annual. For all artists. Mediums: water color 
& pastel. Fee: $3 for non-members. Jury. Cash 
prizes & 1 silver medal. Works due Feb. 3. 
Sec’y, American Water Color Society, 1083 Fifth 
Avenue, New York. 


NEW YORK, N. Y., Nat'l Academy Galleries. Mar. 29- 
Apr. 25. Nat'l Academy of Design, 118th Annual. 
For all artists. Mediums: painting & sculpture. 
No fee. Jury. Prizes. Entry blanks & works 
due Mar. 6 & 7. Sec’y, Nat'l Academy of De- 
sign, 1083 Fifth Ave., New York. 


NEW YORK, N. Y., Nat’l Academy Galleries. May 
29-June 18. Nat’l Academy of Design, 118 
Annual Graphic Arts & Architecture. For all 
artists. Mediums: graphic arts & architecture. 
Jury. Prizes Entry cards due Apr. 3; works, 
Apr. 10. Sec’y, Nat’! Academy of Design, 1083 
Fifth Ave., New York 28, N. Y. 


NEW YORK, N. Y., Amer. Fine Arts Galleries. Apr. 
10-May 1. Nat'l Association of Women Artists, 
52nd Annual. For members. Mediums: oil, 
watercolor, black & white, sculpture. Jury. 
Prizes: $1,200. Josephine Droege, Ex. Sec’y, 
c/o Argent Galleries, 42 W. 57th St., New 
York 19. 


NEW YORK, N. Y., Norlyst Gallery, Feb. 15-29. 3rd 
Annual Audubon Artists Group of America. For 
all professional artists in U. S. Mediums: oil, 
watercolor, black & white, small sculpture. Fee $3 
for membership. Jury. Prizes. Bronze Popular 
Medal, $50 awards for best oil & best water- 
color. Entry blanks & works due Feb. 11 & 12. 
M. Engel, Exhibition Chairman, 470 W. 34th St., 
New York 1, N. Y. 


NEW YORK, N. Y. Tomorrow's Masterpieces Inc., has 
opened permanent exhibitions at R. H. Macy in 
New York & 25 department stores throughout the 
country. Artists’ works accepted will be offered 
for sale. For all residents of the U. S. Artists 
in metropolitan area may present 2 or 3 speci- 
mens; out of town artists send photographs. 
Mediums: oil & watercolor. Pictures must be 
framed not to exceed 30 x 36. Mr. Lloyd L. 
Rollins, Tomorrow's Masterpieces, Inc., 18 E. 
38th St., New York 16, N. Y. 


NEW ORLEANS, LA., Delgado Art Museum. Mar. 4- 
31. 43rd Ann., New Orleans Art Association. 
For members and men and women of the Armed 
Forces. Jury. Prizes: $450. Entry cards and 
works due Feb. 25. Mrs. V. L. Coleman, Delgado 
Art Museum, City Park, New Orleans 19, La. 


OAKLAND, CAL., Oakland Art Gallery, Mar. 5-Apr. 2. 
Annual of Oil Painting. For all artists. Medi- 
ums: oil and tempera. Jury. Prizes. Entry 
cards and works due Feb. 19. Oakland Art 
Gallery, Municipal Auditorium, Oakland, Calif. 


PARKERSBURG. W. VA., Fine Arts Center, Apr. 2- 
May 7. 6th Annual Regional Show. For resi- 
dents & former residents of Ohio, W. Va., Va. & 
Pa. Mediums: oil, & watercolor. Jury. Prizes: 
War Bonds & Stamps. Entry cards and works 
due Mar. 20. The Fine Arts Center, 317 Ninth 
St., Parkersburg, West Va. 





SOCIETIES, ATTENTION! 


You are urged to make earlier than usual 
plans for your competitive exhibitions in these 
difficult times when unavoidable delays in 
printing and mailing are likely to delay our 
magazine, thus bringing your exhibition 
notices to artists too late to be useful. We 
should receive information about your com- 
petitive shows at least two months prior to 
the date for receiving your entry cards. 





WHERE TO SHOW 


PHILADELPHIA, Pa., Plastic Club. Mar. 8-Apr. 5 
Members Annual. For members only. Medium: 
oil & sculpture. Jury. Prizes: gold and silve 
medals. Entry cards due Mar. 3; works, Mar, ]. 
Florence Prince Ewing, 533 Walnut Lame, Roy. 
borough, Philadelphia 28, Pa. 


PORTLAND, ME., L.D.M. Sweat Memorial Ar 
Museum. Mar. 1-31. 61st Annual. For aij 
living American artists. Mediums: oil, wate. 
color, pastel. Fee $1 for three entries. Jury, 
Entry cards due Feb. 7; works, Feb. 14. Bernice 
Breck, Sec’y, Portland Society of Art, 111 High 
St., Portland, Me. 


For additional WHERE TO SHOW items 
and an announcement from the U. S. Civil 
Service Commission turn to page 33. 


COMPETITIONS 


McCANDLISH AWARDS for 1944 are being planng 
with prizes totaling $1,000. For all America 
artists and art students. Details will be give 
later; or information may be secured by writing 
to H. A. Speckman, McCandlish Lithograph Cor. 
poration, Roberts Ave. & Stokley St., Philadel. 
phia, 29, Pa. 


VICTORY POSTER CONTEST: The Latham Found: 
tion is conducting its 19th Annual Poster Com 
test for 7 Groups of amateurs and professionals 
including art school and college students, pro 
fessional artists and men and women in th 
U. S. Services. Mediums: tempera or showeari 
colors, crayons, watercolors or ink on bristol 
board or paper of similar weight. Prizes: Wa 
Bonds and Stamps, scholarships in leading at 
schools. Closing date Mar. 1. For suggested 
topics and prospectus write: John de Lema, 
Box 1322, Stanford University, Cal. 


POSTER CONTEST: 19th Annual Cleveland Students 
Poster Art Exhibit. Apr. 10-22. For all schoo 
students in Cuyahoga County, Ohio. Posters 
must be original designs; theme: ‘Planning 
America’s Future in Peace.”’ Jury. Prizes: 
$500. Entry cards & works due Mar. 27. L 
C. Sykora, Dir., The Cleveland Students’ Poste 
a Exhibit, 4600 Carnegie Ave., Cleveland 3, 

io. \ 


SCHOLARSHIPS & AWARDS 


COLLEGE ART ASSOCIATION: Grants-in-Aid, Re 
search in the History of Art to graduate st 
dents in History of Art. Applications due Feb. 
15. For complete information write to Peter 
Magill. College Art Assn., 625 Madison Ave, 
New York 22. 


SCHOLASTIC AWARDS: National Exhibition at Ca 
negie Institute, Pittsburgh, May 10-June 4 
Under sponsorship of Scholastic Magazine, 50 
scholarships & prizes totaling $5,680 will be 
awarded to high school students for original 
works of art. For students in 7th-12th grades, 
inclusive, in Canada, U. S. and possessions. 
Mediums: oil, watercolor, tempera, ink, pencil 
Jury. Works due Mar. 25. For prospectus 
apply to your art teacher or write to Scholastic 
Magazine, 200 E. 42nd Street, New York 17. 


GRUMBACHER’S NATIONAL SCHOLASTIC AWARDS: 
Cash awards and scholarships through 20th Ann. 
Nat'l Scholastic Awards. For American & Cane 
dian High School students. Jury. 
oil. Closing date May "44. For entry blank 
write M. Grumbacher, 470 W. 34th St., New 
York; or in Canada to 179 King St., W. 
Toronto, Canada. 


HIGGINS 15th MEMORIAL AWARDS: Scholarships, 
cash, honorable mentions & gifts through Drar 
ing Ink See. of 20th Ann. Nat'l Scholastic 
Awards. For High School students in the U.S. 
and Canada. Closing date. Spring °44. For 
complete information write Higgins Ink Co., 27 
Ninth Street, Brooklyn 15, N. Y. 


ADVERTISING AWARD: The New York and New Ent 
land Apple Institute has announred its 3rd Ar 
nual Golden Apple Advertising Award Contest 
For advertising agencies, advertisers, printers, 
lithographers and all who create and produtt 
advertising material. The Golden Apple trophy 
will be awarded for the single advertising piett 
produced and used during the year 1943 
the first three months of 1944 for promotion of 
sale of apples. Contest closes Mar. 31, '44. Net 
York and New England Apple Institute, Swit 
1231, Tribune Bldg., New York 7 
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THE ART DIRECTOR’S DREAM 
OF WHAT A DRAWING PENCIL 
REALLY SHOULD BE ...... 


A year ago we asked a lot of artists what 
they liked best about Winner Techno-TONE. 
Most of them singled out two features—the 
strength of the graphite and the intense 
depth of its 17 perfectly graded tones of 
black. 





AW. FABER [533] WJ/NNER | 


This year the answer is still the same—with 
one addition. One Art Director summed 
it up neatlly. 


“A good drawing pencil coaxes out ideas,”’ 
he said. “If you have any inherent genius, 
the pencil gives it articulation. Winner 
Techno-TONE is that sort of a pencil. It 
translates grey matter into exciting black 
visuals, presentations and finished art.” 
Have you tried Techno- 
TONE, the pencil that 
proudly follows in the tradi- 
tion of world-famous A. W. 
Faber “CASTELL? Try it at 
our expense. Just specify 
the degree you prefer. 


STANDARD OF THE WORLD 


FABER INC. NEWARK, N. J. 
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HURLOCK ROYAL CREST ARTIST DRAWING 
AND ILLUSTRATING BOARDS 


Are made in hot-press and cold-press finishes and provide surfaces to give 
exactly the effect desired, whether the medium is Water Color, Wash, Pastel, 
Charcoa!, Crayon, Ink, etc. 


SPECIAL FREE ORDER .. . Only One to Each Customer . . . 


Send $1.00 (to cover postage and cost of packing) and the name of your 
art dealer, and we will forward one piece each ofthe following ten 
Hurlock Royal Crest Products (approximate size 14 x 22 inches) . 


4-Ply Rough Artist Drawing Bristol Pastel Art Board 

1029 Single Thick (Rough-tooth finish) 85 Super Royal 

1031 Sing’e Thick (Extra rough finish) 3-ply Vellum Drawing Bristol 
1025 Heavy Weight (Cold-press finish) 2-ply Smooth Drawing Bristol 
1026 Heavy Weight (Hot-press finish) 2-ply Plate Bristol 


SEND FOR BROCHURE OF “HURLOCK HELPERS” TODAY 


HURLOCK BROS. COMPANY, inc. 


3436-38 MARKET ST., PHILADELPHIA 4 
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made in the U.S.A. 
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Rembrandt colors 
studio tubes 
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3 inch tubes .10 .15 
Talens & Son, Inc. 
Newark, N. J. 
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ASK ABOUT THE NEW CARTOONING DIVISION 
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“Parched body, hollow eyes, some uncouth thing 
Made him appear, long since from earth exiled, 
There burst he forth: ‘All ye, whose hopes rely 
On God, with me amidst these deserts mourn; 
Repent, repent, and from old errors turn.” 


Artist 


y 3 culpture 


JOSEP 


\ sculptor’s problems in the execution 
of a commission with an architectural 
background are manifold, If the sculp 
ture is to reflect the kind of building it 
is to adorn, then the subject matter 
should be pertinent to the building and 
reflect the functions of that building. It 
may also incorporate the activities of the 
locale in which the building is erected 
and the life within that building; or it 
may express a national and universal 
ideal. Thus, the scope of the subject 
matter is limitless and may express both 
historic and contemporaneous imagery, 
and become a mirror of life. 

When the iconographical scheme i 
settled upon, the next concern of the 
sculptor is design. This must take inte 
consideration the limitations of the final 


material into which the design is to be 


executed; the orientation where the dé 
sign is placed; height, perspective, fore 
shortening, scale in relation to the ad 
joining architectural elements; and last 


but not least, the content of the subject 
must be expressed simply and with # 


directness that is readily comprehended 
by the spectator. 


Even when he is restricted by such 
architectural limitations as the engaged 


capitals illustrated on (p. 10), or thé 
large crypt capital of the Four Rivers of 
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| S&S Hohn the Evangelist 


Donor’s Doorway—Since this figure was to be 
in a niche, the concentration of interest became 
necessarily frontal and on the Gospel which the 
Evangelist is deeply absorbed in writing. How- 
ever, the basic movement of the drapery, eagle 
and head, are inward in order to integrate the 
} whole statue with the door. 


PPOLET TI 








peling _Kngel 


Architects’ Doorway—Humanistic concept of \ 
Subject matter selected as a tribute to archi- 
tecture and the architects, Cram & Ferguson. 
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Engaged Crypt Left: Shadrach, Meshach and Abednego; Right: Jonah and the Whale. Showing 


appropriateness of subject matter for the Crypt as symbols of the Incarnation and 
Resurrection; and compositions within a limited space and shape with architectonic 


Capitals qualities maintained. 
Paradise and the boss of St. George and the Dragon (p. 
11), a sculptor can turn these limitations into virtues. 
A capital, for instance, must retain its architectonic 
character and a boss its spherical shape. Moreover, in 
many cases the amount of stone left for the sculpture is 
predetermined, if of a structural character—as was the 
case in the foregoing mentioned boss. 

Statues also may be likewise limited. They may be 
integral parts of jambs or may adorn niches, in which 
cases, they must be fully realized within the spaces al- 
lotted and be in harmony with the general design of the 
architecture. If free-standing, certain views may be 
more advantageous than others. These should be seized 
upon and exploited to the fullest. 

Closely associated with the success of any such under- 
taking there should be also a perfect accord between 
architect and sculptor in order that neither will en- 
croach upon the other. 

Broadly speaking these are some of the basic problems 
which must be solved in work of this nature. 

It is apparent from all this that a sculptor who is 
entrusted with any monumental work which is allied 
with architecture must possess creative power, unusual 
technical proficiency, and a thorough understanding of 
the function of sculpture in relation to architecture. 

The sculpture for St. George’s Chapel (St. George’s 
School, Newport, R. I.) was conceived and executed 
with these basic principles as the dominating factors in 
determining the iconographical scheme, its design, and 
its execution. As testimony to the successful completion 
of this commission, which comprised some sixty sculp- 
tural pieces and which took four years to finish, Ralph 
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Adams Cram, the late great architect with whom Mr. 
Coletti collaborated in this chapel, commissioned him t 
design the sculpture for the North Transept Portal o 
the Cathedral of St. John the Divine. This commission, 
however, has not fully materialized owing to insufficient 
funds and thé War. Then followed the Narthex of the 
Harvard World War Memorial Chapel and many othe 
important undertakings. 

In 1928 he was invited by the directors of the Fog 
Museum to give a one man show, an honor rarely given} 
to a living artist. Professor Chandler R. Post, the great 
historian of art, in his review of this exhibition desig 
nated one of his statues, the St. George, as “the most 
notable American sculpture of this century.” 

Born in Italy in 1898, Mr. Coletti was brought to this 
country as a child and received his education in the! 
public schools of Quincy, Massachusetts. His artisti 
training began at an early age in the Evening Art Schod 
of that city and later at the Massachusetts School of Att 
Subsequently, he apprenticed himself to the architet 
tural sculptor, John Evans, and it was during this time 
that John Singer Sargent invited him to assist him @ 
the sculptured ceilings of the Boston Public Library and 
the Rotunda of the Boston Museum of Fine Arts. 

In 1919 he entered Harvard University and graduate 
with the class of 1923. That same year he was awardet 
a Summer Travelling Fellowship in Fine Arts by the 
Fogg Museum and later, by the University, the mort 
significant honor of the Sachs Fellowship for 192425 
From 1924 to 1926 he was a visiting Fellow at the 
American Academy in Rome. 

Continued on page 2) 











View of one of the Four Rivers of Paradise, Crypt Capital. A difficult shape, the composition for the 

subject was solved by introducing, at the corners, the decorative element of fruit treated as a sup- 

F. } f porting motif for the abacus and as symbols of Paradise. The water streaming out of the vase 

up rates held by the Evangelist, Luke, circles the lower part of the capital and thus recalls the supporting 
column and effects a perfect transition from the column to the abacus. 


SS George 
an d 
the Dragon 


Boss for Ante Chapel Vault. Cut in place, the design had to be realized within a 4-foot diam- 
eter circle and an 18-inch conical shape projection from the Gustavino Vault. Polychromed. 
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J A M E S E ° A L L 3 N a virile Pe Sakae artist 


James E. Allen at the start of his career determined to 
be an artist, as fine an artist as could be made of his 
talent, industry and integrity. There is nothing unusual 
in that; most beginners, in the first flush of enthusiasm, 
are filled with noble aspirations. We have all seen how 
these mighty ambitions get whittled down by discour- 
agement and atrophied by the temptations of the great 
god Commerce. The difference is that Allen really 
meant it. His purpose never faltered. To be sure, he 
could not afford to spurn the favors of Commerce but 
he has not let them dilute his integrity as an artist. He 
has consistently refused to compromise with commercial 
conditions that impose restrictions on his creative pow- 
ers; has insisted that every piece of work, whether it be 
for an advertisement, an illustration, or an art print 
shall be approached in the same creative spirit. 

Fortunately there are art directors who see eye to 
eye with Allen and are glad to use him on this basis. 
As a result, many of his drawings—lithographs made as 
advertisements for U. S. Cast Iron Pipe, for example— 
have later been exhibited and have won prizes in the 
big print shows. 

James Allen’s art studies began in Chicago in 1911 
when he was seventeen. Since then he has scarcely let 
a year pass without stealing some time from his profes- 
sional work for study with painters, etchers and sculp- 
tors. His life has been a perpetual searching for what- 
ever learning and experience might contribute to the 
perfection of his own art. He studied illustration with 
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The Builders 
Etching 10 x 12 


by James E. Allen 


Harvey Dunn, etching with Joseph Pennell and William 
Auerbach-Levy. He “has painted under Sigurd Skow, 
Robert Brackman, Robert Phillip and Arshile Gorky. 
He joined Hans Heffman’s class to discover what the 
abstractionists had to offer. He spent a year in Paris 
where he absorbed the philosophies of Modern French § 
painting, Renoir, Cézanne, Matisse and Van Gogh be | 
came his graphic heroes. For a three-year period he 
worked evenings with sculptor Naum M. Los to develop 
his sense of three-dimensional form. His early work 
was influenced by the line of the Chinese masters and 
he acknowledges his debt in turn to the Byzantines and 
the Primitives. 

By all these contacts he was profoundly influenced } 
without losing his own personal direction. In none of 
his work can critics point to the ascendency of any 
creative mind but his own. But out of all this graphic 
exploration he has evolved a masterly sense of design 
which distinguishes his work. While he is not analytical 

in the mechanical connotation of the word—he makes 
cons¢ ious use ol pictorial Strategy in creating movement 
and organization in his powertul drawings. Which is 
just another way of saying that he calls upon his intel 
lect to fortify his intuition. 

An interesting demonstration of his compositional 
adroitness is the drawing (made for the U, S. Cast Iron 
Pipe Company) which illustrates the installation of a 
pipe line across a river. The actual laying of the pipe 
is rendered in small scale at considerable distance from 
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Prayer for Rain Lithograph 10x 14 inches 


The Pipe Layers Lithograph 12 x 15 Originally created as an advertisement for 
U. S. Cast Iron Pipe, this lithograph has been shown in many print exhibitions. 
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The Menac e 


This lithograph was made as an illustration for a story in Collier’s. 


the spectator. In the foreground the naked bodies ol 
boys in swimming first catch the eye, but only for an 
instant because, in spite of their prominence in the com- 
position, they are not personalized; the eye sweeps past 
them to the barge beyond. The figures of the boys and 
the bridge structure serve merely as an interesting pros- 
cenium through which the pipe laying scene is en- 
visioned. 

Allen’s prints and illustrations are invariably the 
result of considerable preliminary study in charcoal 
sketches. In these he designs the picture organization 
so that he knows just what he wants to do when he 
begins drawing on stone. In no case however does he 
attempt to develop on paper those qualities which he 
expects the stone to yield; the sketch, he says, must 
never become too important. It merely encompasses 
the plan and establishes the structure for final develop 
ment with lithographic crayon. When it is a commer- 
cial assignment it serves as a visual to show the client. 

Allen is one of relative few contemporary artists who 
insist upon drawing directly from the model rather than 
from photographs. He uses models for all his figures 
and often makes his drawings nearly life size in char- 
coal. ‘This may impress one as odd, in view of the fact 
that his final renderings have to be reduced to go on a 
14x16-inch stone, but that is his way of working. 

The fact that Allen had spent ten years experiment 
ing with copper and acid before he allowed his etchings 
to be exhibited gives a clue to the unusually serious 
intentions of this artist. These etchings, by the way, 
gave him a high standing in the art world before he 
even began to draw on stone. Now, lithography is the 
medium for which he is better known. Practically all 
his recent work has originated or stone, even drawings 
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intended for photomechanical reproduction as illustt 
tions for the magazines and for advertisements. 

I here are not many illustrators who go to the trouble 
of producing lithographs to serve as copy for the e& 
graver. In the popular mind the purpose of drawing 
on stone is to supply a number of impressions on fing 
paper for exhibition and sale to art lovers. Why, tt 
might be asked, should an artist go to the trouble ané 
expense of lithography when a single copy suffices for 





the making of metal plates from which the subject will] 
be reproduced on the printing press. The answer is, a] 
course, that a print taken from a drawing on stone pos f 
sesses technical qualities inherent in the process, quali} 
ties that cannot be duplicated or simulated by any other § 
medium, An artist who produces his best work in this} 
medium wisely insists upon it regardless of the nature} 
of its ultimate use. We may rightly assume that draw 
ings by Allen in charcoal, Wolff pencil or other mef 
diums would be of a very high order. By some tie 
might be considered “good enough” for advertisement, 
but not by Mr. Allen. Those words are simply not it 
his vocabulary. 

Most readers will recall that series of advertisements 
for Sinclair Refining Company, several years ago, whidi 
flooded our billboards with prehistoric creatures to syi 
bolize the age of che crude oils now being refined. James 
E. Allen drew more than fifty different kinds of dino 
saurs and other reptiles that lived hundreds of millions 
of years ago. ‘To do this he spent months working under 
the guidance of Dr. Barnum Brown, Curator of Fossil 
Reptiles in the American Museum of Natural History] 
It was necessary in very many cases to reconstruct thest 
monsters from bones that had never before been asset 

Continued on page 3! 
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JOSEPH BINDER maintains two separate studios. In 
one he paints; in the other he conducts his advertising 
design. He has to walk a mile to go from one to the 
other, 

This physical separation of fine arts practice and 
design for industry symbolizes Binder’s approach to 
his commercial work. The concepts and_ technical 
problems of the painter, he maintains, are miles apart 
from those of the poster designer: the one is art, the 
other technology. A realistically painted picture, tell- 
ing a long story in a fine arts style, may have served 
well enough a half century ago in the horse-and-buggy 
era: today it is as obsolete as the buggy itself. Stream- 
lined transportation and the faster tempo of modern 
living have brought about the necessity of a new art 
style in poster and advertisement. 
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Not only the body but the mind travels faster toda) & 


as our eyes are bombarded by an ever increasing vol ‘ 
ume of printed matter that shouts for attention. Under : 
these conditions, says Binder, the poster must be func fi 
tionally designed for split-second legibility and fo 
driving home the message with all the artifice at the 


. ’ rr. . . © aS 
designer’s command. This is something different from © 


picture painting. Like an engineer who plans to tum 
the wheels in his machine with the least resistance. § 
Binder creates his advertising designs for the greates | 
efficiency. This means the condensation of thought-§ 
which results in the ingenious force of tenseness—ane 
the balance of forms (illustration and copy), And lik 
all expressions of a creative mind Binder’s designs hav 
originality, emotional and esthetic qualities. 


Binder usually reduces naturalistic expressions (0 F 
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24-sheet poster for Arlington Park, by Binde) 
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the minimum, his idea being that the greater the sim- 
plification (within the limits of good legibility) the 
quicker the recognition of the poster's intention and 
the more powerful its impact. Note, for example, the 
shadow treatment of the jockeys’ heads in the Arling 
ton Park poster: the ear that is a symbol for an ear 
and the straight, angular shadows that reduce the head 
toa block-like form. The patterns of the jockeys’ shirts 
make no concession whatever to anatomical form. The 
treatment of oxen and driver in the Schieffelin adver- 
usement tends more to realism, though painted in 
characteristic Binder simplicity which is always a short- 
hand expression of an idea. Just how closely it ap- 
proaches nature is determined by many factors inher- 
ent in the particular job. Yet in even his most factual 
(Continued on page 35) 


An advertisement for Upjohn, by Binder 
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Full-color illustration for Schieffelin & Co. 
by Binde? 

Two-sheet poster for the Emergency 
Management Office of U.S. Government 


by Binder 
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Schenley Imports, by Binder 


Full-color advertisement for 
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THE NINE PETER PAUPER PRESS BOOKS IN THE 1943 “FIFTY 


BOOKS OF THE YEAR” 


This illustration shows the 
nine Peter Pauper Press Books 
included in the 1943 “Fifty 
Books of the Year’ selections, 
Inclusion in this exhibition- 
an annual event conducted in 
February of each year by The 
American Institute of Graphic 
Arts —is generally recognized 
as a mark of great distinction, 
for entries are submitted to 
the jury from practically every 
book publisher in the country, 


EXHIBIT 


THE PETER PAUPER PRESS 


PETER & 


BY NORM 
Fifteen years ago, I purchased a small, handsome book 

bound in paper boards with saucy wood engravings by 

Herb Roth. It was titled, “Faithless Sally Brown and 

Faithless Nelly Gray.” 
printed by the Peter Pauper Press in Larchmont, N. Y., 
and the Village Press at Marlborough-on-Hudson. Un- 
knowingly, I had stumbled on an early printed book 
by a man who has become one of the most successful 
printer-publishers in) America, and—what is of more 
importance to us—the creator of beautifully designed 
and printed books, finely decorated by some of Ameri- 
ca’s best graphic artists. 

These have been made available to an ever-growing 
audience of discriminating book lovers at a price less 
than the cost of a theatre seat “half way down’’—an 
accomplishment that has been cited many times by 
The American Institute of Graphic Arts, art museums 


Its colophon stated it was 


and printing experts. 

The list of titles of these volumes—there are almost 
sixty of them—runs the gamut from grave to gay. The 
only really limiting thing about them is that for the 
most part the works selected are short classics: poetry, 
essays and short stories, that can usually be encom- 
passed into books of ninety-six pages or less. 

I have been surprised that so few artists know about 
this series, in spite of the fact that they have been widely 
distributed, both here and abroad, A recent book in 
this series sold out just a few days after publication. 

While visiting Peter Beilenson in his printing office 
recently, I finally persuaded him to write a brief state- 
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EDNA BEILENSON 


AN KENT 


ment concerning the history of the Peter Pauper Pres. 


Allowing for his extreme modesty which is so very char- 


acteristic of the man, he wrote the following account 

“While commuting daily to New York after gradua 
tion from college, I passed the famous Rudge plant in 
Mount Vernon—a rambling, romantic, Queen Anne 
style building right alongside the New Haven Railroad. 
In looking around for a career that would be mort 
craftsmanlike and less commercial than an _ ordinar 
business, I thought of book-printing—as done in the 
Rudge plant—as a career, and that plant as a place to 
work at it. Some of the finest printing in America wa 
then being done at Rudge’s, including the supremel} 
fine books designed by Bruce Rogers, and the plant wa 
a mecca for ambitious would-be printers, among them 
the now-famous Milton Glick of Viking Press, Edmuné 
B. Thompson of Hawthorn House, and Joseph Blumen: 
thal of Spiral Press. 

“While working at the Rudge plant, I experimented 
at home with a small hand-lever press and a case @ 
type; and with this equipment I printed my first book 
—With Petrarch’—after leaving Rudge in the Spring 0 
1928. Feeling particularly unprosperous at the momen! 
I set up the imprint ‘Peter Pauper Press’ to go on ™! 
first title-page, and this name has stuck. 

“During 1928 and 1929 I printed and published three 
or four little books in small editions; then, deciding 
that my facilities should be enlarged and made aval! 


able to other publishers, I opened the Walpole Printing ® 


Office in New Rochelle, with Edmund B. Thompson ® 
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partner, From the Fall of 1929 
to the Spring of 1932, the Wal- 
pole Printing Office occupied all 
of my time, and it was only after 
Thompson's retirement in 1932, 
and Mrs. Beilenson’s connection 
with the business, that the pub- 
lishing career of the Peter Pauper 
Press was resumed. Mrs. Beilen- 
son set many of the Peter Pauper 
Press books by hand in the early 
1930’s, and they were all of 
course manufactured at the Wal- 
pole Printing Office. 

“In 1934 we began our series 
of two-dollar limited editions— 
a series which now contains a 
rather imposing number of titles, 
and which offer a variety of set- 
tings for artists’ works such as is 
shown in these pages.” 

It must be obvious to our read- 
ers that while Peter Beilenson 
has given us the bare tacts of his 
career there are many things he 
did not, could not state. The 
most noteworthy of all is that 
Beilenson is an extremely able 
designer. From the beginning of 
his publishing career he has col- 
laborated with his illustrators so 
that the final result shows his 
fine craftsmanship in disciplin- 
ing all the elements that go to 
make up a book—paper, type. 
decoration, and binding. 


For it is this quality of fine 


were taken away. “My dear Mr. Scrooge, are you 
serious?” 

“If you please,” said Scrooge. “Not a farthing less. 
A great many back-payments are included in it, I as- 
sure you. Will you do me that favor?” 

“My dear sir,” said the other, shaking hands with 
him. “I don’t know what to say to such munifi—”’ 

“Don’t say anything, please,” retorted Scrooge. 
“Come and see me. Will you come and see me?” 

“T will!” cried the old gentleman. And it was clear he 
meant to do it. 
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“Thank’ee,” said Scrooge. “I am much obliged to 
you. I thank you fifty times. Bless you!” 

He went to church, and walked about the streets, 
and watched the people hurrying to and fro, and patted 
children on the head, and questioned beggars, and 


relationship that sets Peter 
Pauper Press books apart and | 
gives each one an_ individual 
identity consistent with its liter- | 
ary content. 

If you will examine carefully | 
the specimens we have repro- 
duced you will see in each case 


that the type and decoration REARS STRORERS ER SRR H Rene 


have been carefully combined. In 
the full page printed on page 21 
this inter-relation between the 
type with its generous leading and the openness of the 
line drawing, by Fritz Kredel, a beautiful harmony has 
been achieved. Books like this one, in fact all of those 
printed by the Beilensons, do not result from happy 
accidents.” They are as carefully planned as a master 
architect designs a perfect building—in which all of the 
decoration, sculptural and painted, must relate to the 
whole building, in scale, color and texture. 

In the work of Watson, Angelo‘and Durenceau, the 
same fitness exists. Color you will observe is used in 
these books not as an end in itself, but as a decorative 
enhancement of the page. 

Not all of Peter Pauper books are illustrated, however. 
Some of the finest among their many titles in this two- 
dollar series are pure examples of tasteful typography. 
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A page (exact size) from “A Christmas Carol” illustrated by Fritz Kredel. 


It will be of interest to our readers to learn about 
the manufacturing details of the limited editions repre- 
sented in the illustrations on these pages. “All of these 
books, with one exception, were set on a linotype ma- 
chine, just as the type you are now reading was pro- 
duced. The illustration for Peter Pauper is required 
to be in “line’—no halftone or other tone processes are 
used, The paper for all their books is manufactured 
to the Beilenson specifications—which means, its color, 
texture, size, and weight. Most of the books are printed 
on cylinder presses in sixteen page forms and all of their 
printing is produced by letter-press. While the binding 
is designed at Peter Pauper, it is executed by an outside 
bindery. Only seven workmen are employed at Walpole 
Printing Office! 
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FOUND AMONG THE PAPERS OF THE 
LATE DIEDRICH KNICKERBOCKER 


Title page by Aldren Watson, greatly 
reduced, included to show the tasteful 
harmonizing of hand lettering, decora- 
tion and type. Original was printed in 


three colors from line plates. 
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Forgive me, King of Beasts, I did not know 
where I was. I should never have been so proud 
as to come into your cave if I had known it was 
yours. The Lion smiled at the poor frightened 
little Mouse and let him go. Not long after this, 
the Lion fell into a rope net left for him by 
some hunters, and his roars filled the forest. The 


1 section of a page (exact size) from “Aesop’s Fables” illustrated 


by Aldren Watson. 





Facing pages from “The Little Flowers of Saint Francis of Assist” (much reduced). Illustrated by Valenti Angelo 


coal of fire, even as the prophet Isaiah was; another, to wit, 
Friar Silvester, spake with God as one friend speaketh with 
another, after the manner of Moses; another by the purity 
1 + of his mind soared as far as the light of the Divine Wisdom, 
even as did the Eagle, that is to say, John the Evangelist, 
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and he was Friar Bernard, humblest of men, who was wont 
to expound the Holy Scriptures most profoundly; yet an- 
other was sanctified by God and canonised in heaven while 
yet he lived in the world, and he was Friar Rufus, a noble- 
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man of Assisi. And thus were all distinguished by singular 
marks of holiness, as will be made clear hereafter. 


Chapter Cwo 


of Assisi, that was converted after this manner: St. 

Francis, while yet in the secular habit, albeit he had 
renounced the world, was wont to go about in meanest 
guise and so mortified by penance that by many he was 
held to be a fool, and was mocked and hunted as a mad- 
man and pelted with stones and filthy mire both by his 
kinsfolk and by strangers; but he, even as one deaf and 
dumb, went his way enduring every insult and injury 
patiently. Now Bernard of Assisi, who was one of the 
noblest and richest and wisest of that city, began to con- 
sider wisely concerning St. Francis and his exceeding con- 
tempt of this world and his long-suffering under injury; 
and that, albeit for two years he had been thus hated and 
despised by all men, yet did he ever seem more steadfast. 
And he began to ponder these things and to say within 
himself, “Of a surety this friar hath great grace from God.” 
And he invited St. Francis to sup and lodge with him; and 
St. Francis accepted and supped and tarried the night. And 
then Bernard determined in his heart to contemplate his 
holiness: wherefore he had a bed made ready for him in 
his own chamber wherein by night a lamp ever burned. 
And St. Francis, to conceal his holiness, flung himself on 


T first companion of St. Francis was Friar Bernard 
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No. If you Shit, meet Amynias on the street, 


Te Eg a 
how would you hail him? 


STREPSIADES 


How? Why, let.me think. Something like 


this: ‘Hi there, Amyni-a!” 
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A section of a page (exact size) from “Aristophanes: The Clouds” illustrated by Andre Duren- 
ceau. This is one of a few special editions with type set by hand by Edna Beilenson. Originally, 
the illustrations were printed in a light sepia. 


This small staff was one of the most astonishing things 
about the Beilenson’s shop. That, and the few ma- 
chines I found there—one linotype, two cylinder presses, 
and three smaller presses for small forms. But the more 
I saw of their finished printing and the longer I talked 
with the Beilensons about their exciting business, the 
more convinced I became that this limited equipment 
and small personnel were important factors in the secret 
of their success. They had kept their overhead down 
and forced them to productions within their means. 

Then, too, the spirit of craftsmanship, so vital to fine 
book printing, was in evidence in the working methods 
of everyone in the shop. During my visit we were fre- 
quently interrupted by workmen bringing proofs into 
the “front office.” The conversations that ensued were 
informal and cooperative, None of that sullen apathy 
that characterizes most commercial print shops. Not 
here. The spark of fine tradition has passed from Peter 
Beilenson to his workmen. Two of them have become 
so enthusiastic about the art of printing they are doing 
small printing on their own “after hours” and with the 
full approval of their employers. 

Finally we got down to discussing illustrators. Was 
Peter Pauper interested in new artists to decorate future 
books? Indeed he was. Told me to say so in this 
article, So if you have a ven to illustrate a book “(and 
who hasn't?) and you feel your work is disciplined to 
the “line” requirements of Peter Pauper books, already 
stated, send along a sample to Mr. Beilenson who prom- 
ses to give it careful consideration. Be advised, how- 
ever, his artistic standards are high, as witness the fine 
work illustrated here, Peter Beilenson is not “name 
conscious” and savs he would without hesitation pub- 
lish the work of a new name provided the artist 
measured up. 


loday | talked with the editor of a large publication 


who complained bitterly that what most printers needed 
(but lacked) were men trained in printing design to 
supervise each stage of manufacture. Such are the 
Beilensons who publish under the imprint of Peter 
Pauper Press and whose workshop—the Walpole Print- 
ing Office at Mt. Vernon, New York, has achieved a 
national reputation for fine printing. 





Wood engraving by Fritz Eichenberg for “Uncle Remus” 


slightly reduced size) 
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AN ARTICLE BY 





AILEY: FARNUN 
q ive Vice President ,' 
Rhode Island School of Design — of 





Pian nar oan 


= In this timely article Royal Bailey Farnum discusses the challenge of Design from now on. It igy 
challenge no designer can afford to ignore in a new world where the narrow concept of design, 
current in another day, has been outmoded by new technologies and patterns of king and livi [ 


THERE are two distinct fields of design in visual needs still exist and will always continue to do so, Th 
form, engineering and aesthetic. Both, in greater or _ in itself is no new challenge to the designer. But during 
lesser degree, are essential to all objects of utility which — the first half of this century, yes, within a span of thre 
are exposed to human observation. An enclosed con- decades only, the mode of living in our country ha 
crete pier requires engineering design only, but the same , changed; methods of manufacture, of transportation, o 
rial engineered for a bridge or home demands * communication, of illumination, of caring for the home 
aesthetic design. It is in this latter direction that I wish — of social intercourse and entertainment, of heating, o 
to direct these ideas. r buying, and of selling, and likewise of carrying on mam 
In a paper presented before the Royal Society of Arts,...other daily activities, have literally formed new habit 
Reco Capey, a British designer of great versatility and “ind inevitably have created new requests and new satis 
brilliant craftsmanship, made this statement: ““The word ~ factions. An awakening public consciousness has begun 
design has undergone a change in meaning, for at one to realize all of this change and a few designers are 
time it merely indicated an idea, but today it is used cognizant of its effects, but too few appreciate its signif. 
in a much more comprehensive way and denotes the cance in terms of the future, for it is obviows that we 
exploitation of all possibilities concerned with material can go forward no longer in the accidental, haphazard 
and manufacture.” Then he added: “The proudest way which we have been following. 
title in the world of art is ‘designer’.” If art is the ex- What, then, is the real challenge of desigri? It is, | 
pression of man in which taste presides over manual believe, of far deeper import than just to create new 
execution, and if creative skill is a determining factor in ideas for some isolated machine product. It carries with 
attaining results, then designing from the present mo- it an obligation to know far more about our new social 
ment on is challenged with the most marvelous oppor- status and its trends and about the impact of that m 
tunities ever presented in the history of our world. chine product upon the situation. It demands a broader 
eThbis challenge to the designer calls for two vital pro- | understanding of changes in manufacture and mercham- 
cedur&, first, thinking it out, and secondly, working it dising. It requires an awareness of the effective fore 
out. Neither dreaming nor execution alone can produce — of science on the materials of which designs are to be 
results; both are necessary to fruition. But today, and produced. It necessitates a comprehensive understand 
with ever increasing force in the future, greater and ing of economic problems, of markets, of production 
greater knowledge is required for intelligent understand- costs, and of consumer psychology. And furthermore, i 
ing and successful production. This knowledge is as _ the designer is to be worthy of his title he must visualix 
important to the preliminary thinking as it is to the the implications of design in terms of international 
consummatson of the idea. To design now, and later, scope and world geography. 


means a far greater comprehension of innumerable fac- An example of this kind of thinking may be taken 
tors than was conceivable but a few years ago. from our Axis enemy, Germany. Some years ago a tev 
Certainly during the last century our present con- tle designer here in the United States created som 


ception of design was never current. In fact we are now fabrics for sale to native South Americans. Followin 
suffering from the effects of this in our buildings, in shipment and receipt of the goods word came back thal 
our habits of living, in many of our machines, in our — the consumer refused to buy and the order was bein 
limited taste, and in our conception of art. We were returned. Meantime a German product had receivel 
still thinking narrowly in terms of the past and design successful acceptance and quick sale. Upon investigt 
meant a superficial imposition of traditional decoration tion it was discovered that a German psychologist hat 
at best and erratic excresences at worst on most every- been studying at first hand native habits and characte! 
thing we made. . istics and upon reporting back to his firm, designs wet 
Remember the old “what-not,” the worm scrolls on created in keeping with these findings. It was [urthe 
the kitchen stove, the gingerbread on the summer cot- discovered that the color and design motif used by th 
tage and even the palatial home; recall the horse-less | American artist was so similar to a native mythical cha! 
carriage, the intricately carved Pullman, the stamped- acter of evil significance that not only were there ™ 
back chair and the electrified gas candelabra; and even _ sales but a feeling of resentment was created. 
today look around our narrow streets and note the The global character of this war and a resulting globa 
hydrants, the lamp posts, the public buildings, the | peace only emphasizes the importance of a world ou! 
snarl of wires and the blighted areas, look for the designer. But even at home the designel' 
The same demands for the satisfaction of human conception of his problem must transcend the bat 


. 
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limits of the single object he is working on for the mo- 
ment. He must see it in terms of multiplied use and in 
so doing he must consider the pattern it helps make 
in the larger design of human society. For until now 
all the changes have been made as isolated measures 
thrust willy-nilly into an outworn framework of living. 

In heedless fashion, designers of homes and of labor- 
saving devices for those homes have ignored each other 
and the effects of their designs upon the client. Likewise 
the automobile designer saw only car shapes and colors, 
without having a broad consideration for their later 
eflect upon former pedestrians and straphangers in 
transforming their living habits. Finally towns and 
municipalities, even more backward and oblivious to 


all that was happening, have sought only primitive 


palliative measures to stem a great tide of a new social 
order. Hence the bottle-necks, the commercial parking 
lots in vital business areas, traffic congestion, blighted 
districts, exodus from cities because of poor housing, 
decentralization of mercantile trade, limited recrea- 
tional facilities and many other serious defects which 
tend literally toward bankruptcy. 

Now you or I as a designer might not be planning 
cities or automobiles, but my point is that the implica- 
tions of modern designing may be so far-reaching that 
every designer should be alert to its significance. More- 
over science is creating with growing impetus so many 
new, possibilities for the creative artist that here, too, 
one must greatly enlarge his scope of knowledge and his 
field of thought. 

As an educator I cannot refrain from saying a final 
word for designer training. Surely if what I have so 
briefly presented has any merit how important it is that 
schools of design and art should initiate this broader 
outlook in their courses for future men and women in 
the profession. The time has arrived, forced upon us 
by a swift world current, when the designer of utility 
goods to be produced in a machine age must be as seri- 
ously and as broadly educated as the architect or the 
engineer, Every opportunity for free creative work 
should be presented, especially in the early stages of his 
training; but as he progresses, factuai and intellectual 
development must be promoted. He must be trained 
to think as well as to act. Skills are essential ‘but so is 
cultural and historical knowledge. Also he must be 
shown something of the deeper problems of our civiliza- 
tion, which we tend to obscure with such fearsome terms 
as economics, sociology and psychology. And he must 
be taught to recognigé® the values of an elementary 
knowledge at least of markets and marketing, of mate- 
rials and labor costs, of advertising and display, and last 
but not least of business éthics and the value of time. 

The weakness of the usual art school graduate is all 
(00 apparent. His ignorance of the professional world 
and his relations to it are matched only by his lack of 
knowledge of the world at large. From an early age 
parents and teachers alike tend to recognize certain 
natural talents in children and with no conception of 
the broader requirements of the future seek to narrowly 
cultivate visually expressed hand skills to the utter dis- 
regard and exclusion of the less glamourous learning 
called for in the study of related knowledge. 

It behooves the schools to take immediate steps to 
“orrect this situation for the post-war world will not 
suffer inefficiency either in business or education. 





COLLETTI from page 10 


Commenting on Coletti’s notable bronze, St. George, 
Professor Chandler R. Post wrote: “The existence of 
Donatello’s masterpiece made the very attempt at a new 
St. George a bold undertaking, and Mr. Coletti has in- 
evitably and fortunately turned to the statue in the 
Bargello for inspiration, just as he has had in mind also 
the staid monumentality of the figures carved in the 
jambs of Gothic portals. But it is only the spirit of 
Donatello’s St. George, its virility and nobility, upon 
which he has drawn for suggestions: the conception, the 
pose, the modern adolescent type are his own.” 





S&S corge St. George’s Chapel, Newport, R. I. 


Unrestricted by any architectural elements, this statue was 


conceived and fully realized as a freestanding statue. 
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Prominent Artist Users of Strathmore...No. 23 of a Series 
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MAKES ADVERTISING 
A FINE ART ON 


STRATHMORE 








**Good enough for advertising?’ 
is not good enough for James Allen. Widely 
exhibited—a frequent prize winner—Allen ap- 
proaches advertising, illustrating and the fine 
arts in the same creative spirit. He draws di- 
rectly from the model—experiments with many 
charcoal sketches before committing his impres- 


sions to stone. 


Mr. Allen, like most serious ar- 
tists, is critical of materials—likes Strathmore 
paper for its responsive quality. Top rank men 
in many fields prefer Strathmore Artist Papers, 
which lend themselves happily to individual 
technique. YOU can work with ease, speed and 


confidence on Strathmore. 


Write for Free Sample Book, showing 
the complete line. Strathmore Paper 
Company, West Springfield, Mass. 


Paper Is Part of the Picture 
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ALLEN from page 14 


bled. Sometimes the artist spent weeks on one skeleton 
drawing in each vertebra and placing each bone of th 
intricate framework in its proper place. On this he wy 
able to construct the muscles and outer coverings, fy 
made models of some of these creatures in_plastilen 
before he felt ready to draw them. The result was; 
series of drawings that authentically portrays many ¢ 
these reptiles that have never before been shown, — 
This project is mentioned to point to that quality ¢ 
conscience which refuses to limit the artist to anythiy 
short of the most perfect result possible, Doubtless 
could have “got away” with tar less research anj 
preparation, The point is, he could not have got awa 
from Allen. . 
With the exception of the etching of the steel wor 
ers, the subjects selected for reproduction here are ¢ 
quite recent origin. The halftone plates are reduce 
from original lithographs approximately 200 or % 
square inches in area. Of course they cannot dupliay 
the technical qualities of the original prints, but at am 
rate they give considerably more than a hint of th 
strength of one of America’s most virile artists. 





SUBSCRIBERS, ATTENTION! 


Readers are urged to renew their subscriptions promptly upon recei 
of the first expiration notice from our Circulation Department. 
increased circulation and paper restrictions may deprive them of a 
issues if they allow their subscriptions to lapse. 
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lately we're afraid you've been disappointed. | The 
None are being imported today, and our York 

factory is almost entirely engaged in manu- 
facturing more essential products. » blue, 
When we've won the war, however, these / Edm 
world-renowned pens will again be available Haw § 
in the same superlative quality as before. eat, 
| m cVver ¢ 
raph 


death 


ALFRED FIELD & CO., INC., 93 Chambers St., New York 8, N.Y 
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A WOODCUT BY EDMUND BARTLOMIE]JCZYK 


§ he original woodcut of Dobry Pasterz (The Good Shepherd), which may be seen in the Print Room of the New 
F York Public Library, is slightly larger than this reproduction and it is in color, The circular flowers are a cobalt 
@ blue, the leaves are a pale blue-green, the costume and hair a dark gray-brown. Outlines are printed in black. 


© Edmund Bartlomiejczyk (pronounced Bar tlo meé jek) was born in Poland in 1885, a contemporary of Wladys- 






3 law Skoczylas, who was the initiator of the woodcut revival in Poland that produced some of the finest prints 
» “ver executed in this medium. Bartlomiejczyk played an important part in this trend toward folk art in Polish 
graphic arts, through choice of folk themes and folk art motifs, as well as in execution and technic. His untimely 
pdeath occurred in 1940 in a German concentration camp. 
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FLESH TINTS 


In the following chapter I shall discuss 
color combinations which are useful 
in painting flesh tints. Regardless of 
the style in which a painter may work, 
whether he employs an impressionistic 
or classic palette, these combinations 
of colors will serve him well. Among 
other elements, it is the manner in 
which one combines colors which de- 
cides the “style” of painting. 

Four principal colors may be used 
besides white for flesh tints: umber, 
ochre, Venetian red, ultramarine. From 
these colors, endless variations of flesh 
tints may be produced for painting the 
lightest to the darkest complexions. 
The more red used, the warmer, and 
the more blue used, the cooler the 
color. Umber neutralizes blues to 
grays, and ochre will give more life to 
such grays. Ochre will also make blu- 
ish grays appear greenish. Umber 
mixed with ultramarine will produce 
a deep black. 

Out of this combination, one or the 
other color may be omitted entirely, or 


it may be substituted by a kindred. 


color. For example, in Manet’s paint- 
ings, the four fundamental colors were 
used in various combinations for flesh 
tints. El Greco’s flesh color may be 
easily reproduced by the use of ultra- 
marine, umber (or Indian red), and 
ochre. (Perhaps his blue color was an 
azurite.) In the Rubens’ palette, burnt 
ochre was often substituted for umber. 
Velazquez sometimes employed black 
instead of a blue color for flesh tints. 

We read occasionally that some of 
the old masters used vermilion for flesh 
tints. Although these reports are cor- 
rect, I cannot see the wisdom of such a 
choice. Vermilion (or, for that mat- 
ter, the modern cadmium red), is an 
unpleasant color when mixed with 
white, yielding a sweet violet. It would 
have to be tempered with ochre to be- 
come agreeable to the eye. There is 
not much sense in the use of this color 
for flesh tints since a light terra di 
Pozuoli would serve this purpose bet- 
ter. Moreover, in olden times terra di 
Pozuoli (a native Italian iron oxide) 
in all variations from pink to red was, 
in contrast to vermilion, a very com- 
mon color. I am, however, aware of 
the fact that my dislike for a combina- 
tion of vermilion and white for use in 
flesh tints may be due to my personal 
taste. 

To return to our basic color combi- 
nations for flesh tints--Indian red may 
substitute for Venetian red. This color 
will account for a more powerful effect. 
As mentioned before, the admixture of 
black may be substituted for ultra- 
marine when painting shadows, espe- 
cially in instances where a color as 
strong as Indian red is used. Prussian 
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blue may also be employed in connec- 
tion with strong colors such as burnt 
sienna, Venetian or Indian red. 

The fiery tint of burnt sienna may 
be used instead of umber or Venetian 
red and, finally, ochre may yield to 
mars yellow or perhaps Naples yellow. 

For the sake of clarity, 1 enumerate 
here combinations of colors producing 
most of the variations of tints, which 
a painter may care to use for painting 
flesh: When choosing a color one 
should consider not only the model 
and the color which it suggests, but also 
the under painting used for the pic- 
ture. 


FLESH TINTS 


Ochre, Venetian red, umber, ultra- 
marine 

Ochre, Venetian red, umber, black 

Ochre, Venetian red, umber, Prussian 
blue 

Ochre, burnt sienna, umber, ultra- 
marine 

Ochre, Indian red, black 

Ochre, Indian red, Prussian blue 

Ochre, burnt sienna, Prussian blue 

Ochre, Venetian red, Prussian blue 

Ochre, umber, ultramarine 

Mars yellow, Indian red, black 

With the addition of WHITE 

Ochre should be light ochre; black 

should be ivory black; umber may be 

burnt or raw. 


A WORD ABOUT FRAMES 


A frame will not make or break a 
painting, but a frame may indicate 
how good or how bad the taste of a 
painter is. The frame is a decoration, 
and as such it is the result of crafts- 
manship plus taste. After the framed 
painting is hung on the wall, the frame 
—but not necessarily the painting—be- 
comes a part of the interior architec- 
ture, and therefore it should fit into 
its surroundings. 

In order that we may follow the dic- 
tates of good taste, carved ornaments, 
stylized designs, and all kinds of 
“fancy” forms must be ruled out. Every 
good ornament is based on traditional 
conventions and cannot be developed 
by a single person or group of individ- 
uals out of thin air. Any attempt at 
synthetic stylization is doomed to fail- 
ure. Our time is inimical to ornamen- 





The items on this page 
are excerpts from 
STUDIO SECRETS 
Frederic Taubes’ recent book 
Published by 
Watson-Guptill 
Publications, Inc. 

330 W. 42nd Street, New York 











tation; our age has no sympathy fy 
decor—it has not produced any pa. 
ticular style. Practically all designs qe 
ated during the past one hundred 
became outdated after a short life span 
and did not become a permanent pan 
of our tradition. However, not all t; 
ditional styles are good; in fact, som 
of them may be looked upon as bad 
taste. Even a rendition of a carve! 
flower or leaf ornament cannot yey 
well succeed today, because all sud 
ornaments rely on simplification, an 
every simplification must be a produq 
of a good style in order to be aesthetic. 
ally acceptable. 

In considering a design for a frame 
I frankly advocate imitation, that i 
an adaptation of a good tradition. h 
other words, I advocate “antique” look- 
ing frames. Dealers in modern pain: 
ings know quite well why they put a 
elaborately antique frame on insignif 
cant sketches of some of our conten 
porary masters or pseudo-masters. 

Even an original “modern” desig: 
after it has been around a short tim 
will prove to be much less original. W: 
must accept here that originality, : 
great virtue in pictorial art, where i 
always lasts, does not necessarily wei 
equally well in decorative art. We 
shall, therefore, follow a few mile 
which may help us to circumvent th 
pitfalls of bad taste when framing ¢ 
painting. 

All carvings should be reduced \ 
simple forms such as lines, dots 
squares. They must also be interrelate 
in a simple and well-balanced manne 

The color of the frame should 
neutral; it should have a “faded” a 
pearance. This means that a definit 
saturated color should be avoided. 
neutral gray color may be modified i 
shade and intensity; endless variation 
of warm or cold color may be used. 


Metallic applications such as sol 
gold or silver leaf finishes are rate 
acceptable. A bright metallic lus 
will compete with the luster of t 
painting. A frame should support 
painting, but not compete with |! 
However, mere traces of gold or silt 
are quite effective on a monochro® 
frame by livening up the monotonoe 
color. 















When large forms are prevalent! 
a painting (such as a painting of 
head or a figure composition) small 
tails on a frame will often be qv! 
effective. On the other hand, whet 
painting has many small details (fo! 
ers, leaves, etc.), larger, simpler fom 
on a frame will prove to be preferab 
Furthermore, when finishing a fr! 
one should always scrutinize the pal! 
ing in it to see whether or not it bi 
monizes with the color and form © 
ments of the frame. 
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PHOTO BY ALBERT FENN 





Joseph Binder, internationally known authority on design in advertising and for indus- 
try, at his poster which was awarded First Prize in the Competition for Defense 
Posters at the Museum of Modern Art, New York, in 1941. 


The Studio Publications, for which Mr. Binder wrote the book, Color in Adver- 
tising, refers to him as ‘“‘one of the most famous designers for publicity in the world.”’ 
He applies design to advertising with masterful authority. His work is harmonized 
with the tempo of our times and brings efficiency and culture into current adver- 
tising. Originality of conception and in the choice and relation of color in his work 
is one of its outstanding claims to attention. 


Joseph Binder uses extensively in his advertising work Grumbacher Poster Colors, 

. in working toward quality | find them a great aid.’’ And quality is a charac- 
teristic of these gay, primary colors which he employs to enliven and refresh. They 
are manufactured by 


M. GRUMBACH ER 


470 West 34th Street, New York 1, N. Y., 179 King Street West, Toronto, Canada 
COLORS, BRUSHES, ARTIST MATERIALS — WRITE FOR COLOR CARD 
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In this month the Taubes page goes into the second year. During the past twelvemonth, | 
have endeavored to help some in their quest for information on paint techniques, To others 
| have offered my thoughts on things esthetic and, in doing the latter, | regret that | had 


sometimes to step upon some tender toes. 
long and prosper! 


. .. | have also acquired friends—may they live 


Of all my convictions printed in the past on this page—convictions founded upon years of 
earnest study and first-hand experience—the most emotional disturbance was caused by my 
discussion of the art of Mr. Matisse. Why an art which is far removed from anything emotional 
should stir a partisan feud | fail to understand, | volunteer, however, a confession that | 
never quite understood the mysterious interrelations of art and psychology. 

In spite of all the perils involved in the undertaking, | shall endeavor, as in the past, to 
employ my own mind when discussing esthetic problems and avoid making this page a grazing 


ground of regurgitated opinions, 





TAUBES’ QUESTION AND ANSWER DEPARTMENT 


Pvt. J. W. G., Camp Van Doren, Miss., 
asks What should an art student expect 
or look for in an art school? 


Answer: An art school should give the 
student a complete knowledge of the 
craftsmanship of painting. It should ac- 
quaint the student with all the paint 
techniques of the past and present, with 
all the materials used in painting, and 
with the preparation and use of this ma- 
terial. Also with the history of art and 
the history of visual aesthetics. More- 
over, it should give the student the oppor- 
tunity for studying anatomy and draughts- 
manship. (I am referring to an ideal art 
school. ) 


Today, of course, most of these dis- 
ciplines are looked upon by some of our 
cognoscenti as injurious to the delicate 
fabrics of a “genius’” sensibilities. One 
well-known connoisseur wrote: “He who 
can paint a kitchen chair can paint a 
picture.” Hallelujah! 


Miss A. T., Santa Fe, New Mexico, asks: 
Please give me a formula for making 
casein emulsion. 


Answer: Dissolve one ounce of mono- 
ammonium caseinate in about six ounces 
of water, add one ounce of heavy Damar 
varnish and emulsify the compound by 
vigorous shaking. When prolonged stor- 
age of the emulsion is contemplated add 
one quarter teaspoonful of a 10% carbolic 
acid solution. A small admixture of lin- 
seed oil or stand oil will make the emul- 
sion more elastic and will make it dry 
in a longer time. Excess of oil contributes 
to vellowing of the emulsion. Thinning 
with water will make it suitable for use 
as a grinding medium for dry pigments 
in tempera painting. 


Mr. Wm. G., Flushing, N. Y. asks: Do 
any well-known makers put out a genuine 
Naples yellow in tubes? 

Answer: I have never bothered to find 
out why the so-called Naples yellow as 
found in tubes which I have had the op- 
portunity to examine is a weak, pale color 
which resembles barium much _ more 
than the Naples yellow. Since one may 
obtain the most beautiful genuine Naples 
yellow as a dry pigment, and put it in 
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tubes himself, why buy a poor ready- 
made color? (For more information read 
Studio Secrets, Watson-Guptill Publica- 
tions. ) 


Mr. N. S., Honesdale, Pa., asks: Are you 
familiar with the paintings of J. Browns- 
combe (1850-1936, who worked in Pa.?) 
Answer: Sorry, I have never seen any 
paintings by this artist. 

Question 2: Is it true that names of 
barely 2% of all the painters come down 
to posterity ? 

Answer: I think the indicated figure is 
hardly exaggerated. 

Question 3: Can the work of a child 
prodigy surpass the work of a mature 
person? 

Answer: There is no such thing as a 
child prodigy in painting and there never 
was one. In the history of art there are 
a few cases of early maturity, but these 
early-matured painters were at least 
seventeen years old—they were not chil- 
dren. The art of a child is in essence 
entirely different from the art of a mature 
individual, because it does not possess 
what we have come to look upon as im- 
portant in a work of art—the artistic per- 
sonality of the painter. All children’s 
work is basically alike. 

fhe first sign of a child’s gift for the 
plastic arts is its desire to copy tangible 
things which surround it. Imagination is 
not indicative of a child’s talent. Every 
child has a special type of imagination 
which differs from the imagination of a 
mature person. In a mature person, on 
the other hand, imagination is the most 
important quality and the urge to imitate 
is entirely secondary. Twenty-five years 
of experience with pupils, both young and 
mature, confirm me in my assumption. 


Mrs. A. P. W., Alexandria, Va., asks: 
Which is the greater masterpiece, Cé- 
zanne’s Bathers, owned by Doctor Barnes 
of Merion, Pa., or The Bathers bought 
by a Philadelphia art patron. (Dr. Barnes 
declared in public that the latter painting 
acquired for the sum of $100,000 was 
offered him for half that price—or less, 
but he declined to buy it because it was, 
said he, inferior to his own painting.) 


TAUBES’ page 


Frederic Taubes, prominent American painter and authority 
on technical matters will, each month, discuss some phag 
of the painters’ problems. He will also be glad to answe 
questions, technical or otherwise on this page. Address him 
care of American Artist, 330 West 42nd Street, New Yor 
Questions will be answered in order of receipt. 


Answer: Your question reminds me ¢ 
the following story: A psychiatrist wey 
to inspect a lunatic asylum. There }y 
was greeted by a fellow who polite 
showed him around. Finally the guig 
pointed to one of the inmates and said: 
“This patient is our most interesting case 
he suffers from a delusion that he is Ny 
poleon. Poor chap, he doesn’t know thy 
there is only one Napoleon: that’s me.” 


Mr. H. B., Brooklyn, N. Y., asks: Whe 
is the fastest drying oil painting medi 
if absolute permanence is not required? 
Answer: An addition of cobalt siccatj 
to an ordinary linseed oil and to the 
paint will make it dry in a matter df 
hours. For absolute permanence, an at- 
dition of siccative in the amount of 2% 
of the weight of oil and paint is sufficier 
to make a thin paint application dry i 
about twelve hours. A ten to twenty-fol/ 
increase of the siccative will accelerat 
the drying process considerably withow 
causing a rapid deterioration of th 
painting. 


Mr. M. G., Madison, Wis., asks: Pleay 
define American art. Is there such: 
thing as a true American or national an 
or is it only a myth? 

Answer: There is no doubt that s 
thing as an American art, a national an 
exists. A minor art will be forever “tru! 
Bulgarian or veritably Macedonian 
nationally French” or—as the case mi 
be. But great art is truly universal. 4 
great American artist will belong to! 
world rather than to a district. We thinl 
of a Jan Steen as a Dutchman but we 
not look upon Rembrandt as a Haarlem 
regionalist. A Leonardo da Vinci is m 
an Italian, not unless an historic classi 
cation is attempted. A folkloristic flave 
attached to art reduces its unive 
scope. Or, let us say, every great 3 
will transcend its local color. 
Question 2: What do you think of Rogt 
Fry as an art critic? 

Answer: The greatness of Roger Fry 
an arbiter of art can be, to my belit 
chiefly realized from his last Jectures. Hi 
early writings are of lesser stature, # 
sight, understanding and originality. # 
only weakness—which he has in comme! 
with other great critics and esthetes- 
that he has “met up” late in life w" 
modern art, and, like an old man fallin 
in love, the art critic’s good judgme 
suffered considerably under such a (0 
dition. 





Our readers in the Metropolitan 
area will be interested to hear that 
recent paintings by Mr. Taubes 
will be on exhibition at the Associ 
ated American Artists Galleries 
(711 Fifth Avenue, New York 
January 18th through February Sth, 
1944. 
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WHAT IS IT? Washington crossing the Delaware? 
Landing operation in Sicily? Attack on Bougain- 
ille? No. This merely pictures one of those hun- 
dreds of things which the army engineers constant- 
ly do so efficiently in every corner of the globe. 
Bere they are ferrying an army scout car across a 
stream on a lumber raft which is supported by 
ooden assault boats. 


OOD. We have selected this sketch to bring 
emphasis to the amazing part that wood is playing 
nevery theatre of today’s mammoth struggle. This 
ar has been described as a war of metals, and to 
Quite an extent this is true. Hardly less, however, 
§ ita war of wood. Timber bridges, wooden bar- 
acks, mess halls and hangars, boats of wood of 
most every size and description, (including PT 
boats and submarine chasers) , wooden sentry boxes, 
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portable first aid stations, wood decks and parti- 
tions in metal ships, airplane propellers and fuse- 
lages, gliders, packing cases — some of them huge 
—rifle stocks, freight cars, ordnance shell boxes, 
lockers, mobilization buildings, recreation build- 
ings, tent pegs, ship yard structures, etc. 


THE KOH-I-NOOR, TOO. Among the thousands 
of small objects utilizing wood are our own Koh-i- 
noor pencils. No material has yet been found 
which better serves this purpose; whether for war- 
time or peacetime use, pencils of wood will be with 
us for generations to come. Yet not every kind of 
wood will do. The wood used in Koh-i-noor draw- 
ing pencils is straight grained, genuine southern 
red cedar, chosen because its particular qualities 
have proven most satisfactory for pencil use. 


Reproductions of this drawing and several others of this series are now available, 
When writing, please mention AMERICAN 
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NO. 930 AVIATOR COLORED PENCILS are manufactured in 24 brilliant, 
smooth-working colors. Artists find them efficient where a limited range of 
colors is needed for general sketching, photo coloring, map work, etc. Pur- 
chase them at your dealers in single colors or in sets. No. 936—12 assorted 
colors, or No. 938—24 assorted colors. 


SEND FOR FREE CATALOG NO. 2 
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Win With KOH-I-NOOR/ 
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HARD TO BEAT! 


Designed by experts. Made by America’s 
most skilled pen craftsmen. Watch-like 
precision makes this pen just right for 
easy working. Good design gives you all 
of the point styles needed for commer- 
cial or classroom broad line drawing 


and lettering. 


For easier, better work, get Esterbrook 


Drawlet lettering and drawing pens. 
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THE FINEST IN THE WORLD AT 


These fine colours 
are now again 
available in whole 





tubes. 


WRITE FOR LIST OF COLOURS ; 
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GRAND CENTRAL 
SCHOOL OF ART 


»AY AND EVE. COURSES IN: ILLUSTRATION. POR- 
iT, LIFE, STILL LIFE, DESIGN, FASHION ILLUS- 
ATION, TEXTILES, ADVERTISING, LETTERING, IN. 
DUSTRIAL VISUAL AIDS. 


ull and Part Time courses available for beginning 
nd advanced students. Also special Saturday classes 
or Adults and Children. Schedule on Request. 


REGISTER NOW—R. BARD FAURE, Director 
054 Grand Central Terminal, New York 17, N. Y. 


ART CLASSES——— 


Painting—Sculpture—Drawing 
BROOK ¢ PICKEN « GROSS e CITRON 
T New Classes Start January 31st 
Send for Catalogue M 


Anat Sahecla THE 
BROOKLYN MUSEUM 


Eastern Parkway, Brooklyn 17, N. Y. NE 8-5000 

















WILLIAM FISHER 


Small classes with individual instruction in 
drawing and painting. 

Landscape Preparation Lecture Courses starting 
middle january. 


8th St. Art School 


33 W. 8 St., N. Y. C. Gramercy 5-7159 
Write or phone for information 


NScENTRAL PARK SCHOOL OF ART 


Fashion It Illustration Christina Schmuck 
ork’s outstanding tee lastructer 
ous “Fashiean Iliastratica’’ 


COM.-ART & ILLUSTRATION. LIFE. PORTRAIT. 
COLOR COURSE & LANDSCAPE 
Anatomy Lectures—Helen Lorenz 

Children’s Class - Sonja Viborg 


ARTHUR BLACK, Dir. 


88 West 57th St., New York 19, N. Y. CO 5-8708 Cat-B. 














re PRIVATE STUDIO CLASS 
| Personal Instruction by 
|} BRACKMAN 


Fail and winter classes in New York City 
Beginning Oct. Ist. For information write te 


Comogie Hall, 56th St. at 7th Ave 
ork, N. Y. 








A Cirele 7-5146 

y/% 
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/c@ART CAREER SCHOOL—— 
v2 

ef Speed-up Courses in Air-Brush for Photo-Retouchi 

Ph) . industriat Drawing e Advertising Art e "Eaoneanine | 

A} © illustration e Fashion e Costume Design e Painting 


Qualify now for a successful career. Graduat 

es in 
Py Coustant demand. Certificate. Day, ‘Evening, Satur- 
y day classes. Hobby classes for adults. 17th yr. 


| 
| 
MISS ALBERTA T. ELLISON, Dir. | 
mmm, WUite 2006, 175 Fifth Ave., N.Y.C. 10 | 








FRANKLIN SCHOOL OF om 
PROFESSIONAL ARTS 


Professional Art in all its b 

ranches; Advertising Design, Cos- 
tile Done —. Fashion’ Illustration, interior erates. Tex- 
Service Vi also Fine Arts Classes. Special Short Courses for 
ves or those with limited time to study. Saturday 
or teachers and laymen. Send for Catalog AA. 

\ 460 PARK paneeine M. Franklin, Pres. 
AV (Pent House) NEW YORK, N. Y. 





z Portrait Painting 
mum SESSIE POTTER VONNOH 


p Anoest Sculpture 
nipe Eh my Summer Classes, June through September 
Asabethtown, New York In The Adirondacks 
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PROVIDENCE, R. |., Providence Art Club, 
Mar. 28-Apr. 9, 48th Ann., Providence 
Watercolor Club. For members only. 
Mediums: watercolor, pastel, drawing, 
etching, lithograph. Jury. Prizes. Entry 
cards due Mar. 20; works, Mar. 25. 
Miss Jessie Luther, Sec’y, 50 Olive St., 
Providence, R. | 


PROVIDENCE, R. I., Rhode Island School of 
Design. Apr. 2-May 1. 5th Ann. of 
Contemporary Rhode Island Art. For 
R. |. residents & members of Armed 
Forces residing in state. Works net 
previously shown here, not more than 3 
in any one medium; nor more than 5 
entries per artist. Jury. No prizes. 
Entry cards due Mar. 15; works, Mar. 
8-15. G. Washburn, Dir., Museum of 
Art, Rhode Island School of Design, 
Providence, R. 1. 


RICHMOND, VA., Virginia Museum of Fine 
Arts. Mar. 19-Apr. 16. 4th Biennial of 
Contemporary Amer. Paintings. For all 
Virginia artists, and invited works by 
artists from other states. (Museum re- 
grets that conditions necessitate this 
limitation.) Medium: oil (including tem- 
pera). No fee. Jury. Purchase prizes: 
$3,000 & two J. B. Payne Medals. Entry 
cards due Feb. 10; works, Feb. 21. 
Invited works will be collected in New 
York as outlined in prospectus. Beatrice 
von Keller, Acting Dir. Fine Arts, Va. 
Museum of Fine Arts, Richmond 20, Va. 


ROCKFORD, ILL., Burpee Art Galiery. Apr. 
4-May 2. 20th Annual, Rockford and 
Vicinity Artists Jury Show. For members 
of Rockford Art Assn. All mediums. 
Membership: $3 local; $1.50 out-of- 
town. Jury. Purchase prize. Entry 
cards & works due Mar. 20. Irene 
Hallstrom, Burpee Art Gallery, 737 N. 
Main St., Rockford, Ill. 


SAN FRANCISCO, CAL., San Francisco Mu- 
seum of Art. Mar. 26-Apr. 16. Museum’s 
Watercolor & Pastel Annual. For all 
artists. Mediums: watercolor & pastel. 
Jury. Entry cards due Feb. 14; works, 
Feb. 16-17. R. Hackett, San Francisco 
Museum of Art, Civic Center, San Fran- 
cisco, Cal. 


SEATTLE, WASH., Seattle Art Museum. Mar. 
8-Apr. 2. Northwest Printmakers, 16th 
International Exhibit. For all artists. 
All print mediums. Fee $1. Jury. Pur- 
chase prizes. Entry cards due Feb. 
23; works, Feb. 28. R. C. Lee, Sec’y, 
534 E. 80th St., Seattle 5, Wash. 


SYRACUSE, IND., Wawasee Art Gallery. Mar. 
to Nov. '44. 1944 Juried Salon. For all 
artists. Mediums: oil, watercolor, pastel 
& etching. Jury. Prizes: cash awards. 
Entry cards due Feb. 20; works, Mar. 
20. F. E. Marsh, Dir., Wawasee Art 
Gallery, Syracuse, Ind. 


TOLEDO, OHIO, Toledo Museum of Art. May 
1-28. 26th Annual, Toledo Federation 
of Art Societies. For residents, former 
residents & those living within 15 miles 
of Toledo. Mediums: painting & crafts. 
Jury. Works due Apr. 17. J. Arthur 
a Toledo Museum of Art, Toledo, 

io. 


WASHINGTON, D. C., Corcoran Gallery of Art. 
Feb. 24-Mar. 24. 53rd Ann., Society of 
Washington Artists. For members and 
residents of Md., Va., and Dist. of Co- 
lumbia. Mediums: oil & sculpture. Jury. 
Cash prizes and medals. Date for receiv- 
ing entry cards & works by writing to 
Garnet W. Jex, Sec’y, 6010 20th St., 
North Arlington, Va. 


WASHINGTON, D. C., Corcoran Gallery of Art. 
Feb. 26-Mar. 23. llth Ann. Society of 
Miniature Painters, Sculptors and Grav- 
ers of Washington, D. C. For all artists. 
All mediums. Jury. No. prizes. Fee 
of $1 entitles artist to submit 1 to 4 
entries. Works from out of town received 
(prepaid) by Venable’s Galleries, 920 
14th St., N. W., by Feb. 19; local artists 
should deliver works unpacked to Cor- 
coran Gallery, Feb. 21, 10:00 a.m. to 
3:30 p.m. Mary E. King, Sec’y, 1518 
28th St., N.W., Washington, D. C. 


U. S. CIVIL SERVICE COMMISSION is seek- 
ing draftsmen of all types: ship, me- 
chanical, electrical, topographic & sta- 
tistical drafting in Federal war agen- 
cies. Application blanks go to nearest 
Ist- or 2nd-class post office or U. S. 
Civil Service Regional Office (in regional 
headquarters’ cities), or write to U. S. 

Civil Service Commission, Washington 


, 


1 WINTER PAINTING CLASS 


RHODE ISLAND 


One of the country’s outstand- 
ing art education centers. Fashien 
and interior —_ mecbanical, 
industrial, advertising design; 
fine and applied arts; textHe en- 
gineering, mfrg. design. Superbly 
equipped—i2  bidgs. inotuding 
— a a ~ shops, 
Confers $s 10s, Gormitories, 

BFA. and {5 Cu" catalog 20, Calioe 

B.S. Street, Providence 3, R. |. 











WARD MOUNT 


New Jersey State Teachers College 
Jersey City 
COURSES IN OIL PAINTING AND SCULPTURE 
College Credits 
Private and Class Instruction in Studio 
Feb. Classes Studio: 74 Sherman Place 


Register Now Journal Sq. 2-2629 








MT. MONADNOCK REGION 
TROY—NEW HAMPSHIRE 


Charles Curtis Allen, A.N.A. 
For Particulars — Write Now 
WABAN 68, MASSACHUSETTS 


RINGLING*" 


Study Painting, [lustration, Commercial Art, Fashion 
Arts, Interior Decoration in sunny Florida. Faculty 
of outstanding artists. Use Ringling Circus and Ring- 
g Museum. Outdoor classes all winter. Dormitories. 
Unbelievably low Cost, | Write for catalog & folder 
“In ae op. 
Address: 











Serato FLORIDA 


CLEVELAND 
SCHOOL OF ART 


CLEVELAND, OHIO 
Day, Seturday, Summer Tee in all 
wanches ef ‘ine % Applied Arts * Wartime Courses 
cma + 3. Courses co-ordinated with Western 
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Reserve Uni 
Write “ter illustrated Cataleg - Established 1882 








M fi 7 School of Design fer Women 
99th Year. Design, illustration, in- 


terior decoration, fashion arts, fine 
arts, advertising, teacher training, 
INSTITUTE B.F.A. in all courses. Photography, 
puppetry, jewelry, pottery, draft- 
ing, woodwork. Residences. Oldest 
school of art applied to industry. 


CATALOG. Broad and Master Sts., 
OF Philadelphia 21, Pa. 








Pennsylvania Academy 
of Fine Arts 


First fine arts school in Ameriea (Est. 1805). 
Professional training in painting, sculpture, 
illustration, and mural decoration. Also, co- 
ordinated course with U. of Pa. B.F.A., 
M.F.A. degrees. Many scholarships and prizes. 
Distinguished faculty. Catalog B. Louise B. 
Ballinger, Acting Curator, Broad & Cherry 
Sts., Philadelphia 2. 


Thy Mf IST TUTE 


Professional School. Fine Arts, Painting, Sculpture. Indus- 











trial and Advertising Arts. Fashion Drawing. Interior Dec- 
oration. Dress Design Dress Construction, Occupational Crafts, 
Drafting. Teacher Training, a ree and Diploma Courses. 
65th year. Summer School, June 26 Catalog 


Michigan Ave. at Adams st. Chicago 3, Illinois. Box 999 
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schools 


Cranbrook provides a stimulating atmosphere of 
Art and Culture . . . Internationally known 
instructors im 





Painting * Sculpture * Weaving * Ceramics « History 
Summer Session June 26 to August 5 
Catalog on request. 


CRANBROOK 
Academy of Art 
Bloomfield Hills, Michigan 
An Institution of Higher Learning—Chartered. 














THE ART SCHOOL 


DEGREE COURSES — Architecture, Art Education 
CERTIFICATE COURSES—Advertising Design, Illus- 
tration, industrial Design, Interior Design. 

38 Studios 90 Instructors 57th Year 
Catalogue upon request 


|]James C. Boudreau, Director, Brooklyn 5, New York 


PHOENIX ART INSTITUTE 


inspirational, practical training to meet opportunities 
for careers in advertising and commercial art, story 
illustration, fashion drawing, portrait and_ still-life 
painting. Special instruction in color for book-jackets 
and posters; anatomy; perspective; composition; air- 
brush. Day, Evening, Saturday classes. Certificate and 
speed-up courses under prominent artists. Enroll now. 
Catalog |. 
52 Vanderbilt Avenue, New York 17 MU. 6-9353 


= INSTITUTEI| 














Water Colour 


——INSTRUCTION 


by John Chetcuti 
43 W.55 St., N.Y.C. © Clrcle 7-5942 











the art mart 





OLD PICTORIAL WOOD 
ENGRAVINGS (BLOCKS) 


Made by masters of the 19th Century 
Approximate sizes: 
3x5 ins. $2.00 4x5 ins. $3.00 
43, x 734 ins. $4.00 


J. JOHNSON & CO. 


22 North William Street New York City 











Serving Artists for Forty Years 


SCHNEIDER & Co., INC. 
Artists’ Materials 


Mail end Phone Orders Carefully Filled 
123 WEST 68TH ST., NEW YORK CITY 











Where Artists Dine 












@VACQUES 





900 N. MICHIGAN AVENUE CHICAGO 


Always serving “PIPING HOT,” 
Tasty FRENCH FOOD. 


Ritz Bar 
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New Offices 


The Koh-i-noor Pencil Company, 
Inc., of Bloomsbury, N. J., an- 
nounces that on and after Decem- 
ber 15th, 1943, their New York City 
display room will be located at 608 
Empire State Building, 350 Fifth 
Avenue. Visitors will be welcomed 
by Mr. E. H. Rogers, New York 
City salesman of this company. All 
executive offices as well as manu- 
facturing will hereafter be concen- 
trated at Bloomsbury. 


Problem and Idea Projects 


Realizing the aid which they would 
be for teachers, the American 
Crayon Company of Sandusky, 
Ohio, has been building up a series 
of portfolios for all phases of class- 
room activity. In a sheet recently 
issued they list these under the 
headings, “Elementary and Lower 
Grade Art Helps, Upper Grade 
and Advanced Art Helps, Miscel- 
laneous Units for Lower Grades” 
and “Miscellaneous Units for Up- 
per Grades.” Copies of this sheet 
and further information may be 
secured by application to the com- 
pany. 


Artists’ Canvas 


In a catalog not so new but still 
very interesting, E. H. & A. C. 
Friedrichs Company tell about their 
manufacture of artists’ canvas. They 
state that their company is the old- 
est and largest exclusive manufac- 
turer of artists’ canvas in America. 
Illustrations in the catalog show 
the textures of the various grades 
and sizes of canvas which they 
produce. A copy of this catalog 
titled, “The Test of Time” mav be 
secured upon request to this office. 


Studio Equipment of Wood 

In an attractive brochure, the cover 
of which simulates wood, the Anco 
Wood Specialties, Inc., briefly de- 
scribe and illustrate the various 
products which they manufacture. 
Included are folding easels, school 
easels, studio easels, drawing tables, 
tabourets, drawing’ boards, tilt 
boards, modeling stands, linoleum 
presses, sketch boxes, palettes, and 
stretcher strips. Copies of this cata- 
log may be secured by writing to 
the AMERICAN ARTIST. 


Paper Fasteners 

For tacking paper to drawing 
boards, stapling office papers, fast- 
ening decorative materials or set- 
ting up displays, the Bostitch Com- 
pany has developed a very ingeni- 
ous device designated as BSB. A 
copy of the folder describing this 
and other Bostitch products may be 
secured on application. 


Classroom Material 


The 1943 catalog of the Milton 
Bradley Company contains descrip- 
tions of so many items suitable for 
classroom use that it is impossible 
to even list them in the limited 
space available here. Copies of this 
64-page catalog will be sent on 
request. 
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IMPROVE THE 
QUALITY OF YOUR WORK 


Write today for your FREE 


copies of “Notes from the Laboratory” 





Two authoritative papers on the 
physiology and chemistry of paint 
which gives you a better understand- 
ing of your own technical problems, 


DEVOE COMBINES CRAFTSMANSHIP 
WITH CHEMISTRY 
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COMPANY, INC. — 
ot. First Avenue, New York | city I 
ee ae 
t 
I 
r 
I 
a 
CLAY'S & |. 
; r 
fi 
MODELING AND POTTING SUPPLIES By 
Order From ¢ 
B. F. DRAKENFELD & CO., Inc., 45-47 Park PI., N.Y.7 y 
Ri 
of t 
Y; 
Here is the place to buy your y 
ARTISTS’ MATERIALS y 
126 A-East 3rd St., Dayton, Ohio / 
Special attention given to Mail Orders. ’ ; 
Send for FREE CATALOG y; 
A 
BERT L. DAILY, INC. =. 
im 
A 
y { 
A 
S S RUBBER CEMENT CO.f7 SS: 
is still catering to the ART and ADVERTISING IY 
professions WITH A COMPLETE LINE ¢ , 
ART MATERIALS y 
and you are cordially invited to visit us at o Ba 
new large quarters or telephone your Y 
314 N. Michigan Av. Chicage, AC 
Tel. CENtral 3373 5 
oo / 
i, 
4 
ny 
2 
THAYER & CHANDLER AIRBRUSH)’ 
or the particular artist , | 
7 7 
K 
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THAYER «& CHANDLER 
910 W.VAN BUREN ST. CHICAGO.ILL 
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AREVEALING 
NEW BOOK BY 


Cates 


Deals fully with many matters 
not offered in any other book— 
technical matters in particular of 
which no professional artist can 
afford. to be ignorant if he wishes 
his work to endure. 


MATERIALS AND PRACTICES 


Part One covers oil painting ma- 
terials and practices, with frequent 
references to the work of those old 
masters who were great craftsmen. 
It takes up tocls and materials, 
grounds and underpainting, colors 
(how to grind and mix your own), 
mediums, varnishes, and a hundred 
and one other things of vital im- 


port. 
PICTURE FRAMING 
Part Two, on making and finish- 
ing picture frames, offers many a 
tip which the painter will welcome. 
« 


THOMAS HART BENTON 
Says 
“TAUBES has worked, lectured, 
and written in the interest of su- 
perior painting craft for years. In 
this latest book he has produced 
a manual which ‘is indispensable to 
the serious student of oil painting. 
Here is an enormous wealth of in- 
formation, offered in a comprehen- 
sive presentation.” 
e 


STUDIO SECRETS 
$3.50 


Send_for descriptive circular, and for 
our Catalog of 400 Art and Craft Books 


WATSON - GUPTILL 
PUBLICATIONS, Ine. 


330 West 42nd Street 
New York 18, N. Y. 





BINDER from page 17 


renderings he never portrays de- 
tails of form or color that do not 
add something essential to the im- 
pact of the message. 

Binder creates his designs through 
a series of abstractions which pre- 
cede his painting of the final de- 


sign. Having visualized this rather 
completely before touching pencil 


to paper, he resolves the forms 
(including the lettering) into ab- 
stract design elements and plays 
around with these (in black and 
white) until he arrives at a satis- 
factory arrangement. Then he be- 
gins to study color with pastel. He 
is likely to do many of these color 
sketches before he is ready to work 
in his final rendering. 


Joseph Binder was born in 
Vienna where he was educated and 
was graduated with the highest 
honor (State Prize of Austria) 
from the State’s School for Applied 
Arts of the Austrian Museum, the 
first school for progressive design. 
Before coming to America in 1933 
he had established a wide reputa- 
tion internationally as a designer. 
Since 1936 he has maintained his 
own studio in New York City, do- 
ing free-lance work for leading in- 
dustries and advertising agencies. 
Besides other national and _ inter- 
national prizes he was awarded the 
prize for the official New York 
World’s Fair poster in 1939 and 
the first and second prizes in the 
Museum of Modern Art war poster 
competition of 1941. 

Binder’s influence upon American 
design has been considerable, not 
alone through the example of his 
printed designs but through teach- 
ing and lecturing, upon invitation, 
in various art schools and before 
professional groups throughout the 
country. His book, Color in Ad- 
vertising (Studio Publications), has 
also been an educative factor. 


Ernest W. Watson 


the avt mart 


Artists’ Materials 


In a forty page catalog, the Devoe 
& Raynolds Company, 44th Street 
at First Avenue, New York, list 
practically every item for which an 
artist might find need. Included are 
the products manufactured by this 
company itself as well as _ their 
products for which it is distributor. 
Pigments, paint boxes, studio equip- 
ment, brushes, etc., are all included. 
A copy of the catalog may be se- 
cured on application to the com- 
pany. 


Wood Drawing Tables 


A folder issued by the Engineering 
Sales Company, describes the new 
V_ construction employed in the 
manufacture of these tables. It also 
gives information about the mate- 
rials used and the various sizes and 
types of tables produced, together 
with prices. A copy will be sent 
on application. 








HICTORY MIRBRUSH 


The new Paasche Victory Airbrush is already 
proving its superiority in every type of art work: 
—illustration, retouching, poster design, archi- 
tectural rendering, industrial design. 


You will like the effortless control of its smooth- 
acting trigger lever; its perfect atomization; its 
versatility, ranging from fine line to full spray; 
the exclusive micrometer finger-lever adjustment; 
famous self-centering tip; non-spill cup and finally 
its sleek, streamlined design. Available only on 
priority, now; but when you do get yours, you 
will begin to enjoy many years of profitable 
service. Paasche Airbrush Company, 1912 


Diversey Parkway, Chicago 14, Illinois. 











Ask for 
TOTEM 


Construction and Poster 


PAPER 


Available in a wide range of colors at 
popular prices. From leading dealers. 
Write us for name of your nearest source, 
also for color charts, 


BERMINGHAM & PROSSER CO. 


10 E. 40th St. 128 So. Sangamon St. 
New York, N. Y. Chicago, Ill. 




















GLAZES - STAINS + KILNS 
COMPLETE SUPPLIES 
WRITE DEPT. 21 FOR FULL INFORMATION 


ee eee 


ALLIED ENGINEERING DIV.) 


CORPORATION 


CLEVELAND OHIO 








BOXWOOD and MAPLE 


WwooD BLOCKS 


for BLOCK PRINTS 
Write for Free Illustrated Booklet 


J. JOHNSON & CO. 


22 North William Street New York City 









JOSEPH 
MAYER 


COMPANY 


5 UNION SQUARE 
NEW YORK, N 


® 
Supplies 
FOR PAINTERS, SCULP- 
p6e) 3 me) F-26713, mel icl, & 


MEN, AND STUDENTS 
EVERYTHING 
FOR THE ARTIST 


Phone Algonquin 4-9871 
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by Clade Cafeas 
eal DRAWING, $1.50 
A SIMPLIFIED ART ANATOMY OF 
j THE HUMAN FIGURE, $1.00 
SIMPLIFIED ESSENTIALS OF OIL 
PAINTING, $1.00 
; PENCIL DRAWING. $1.00 
oe FOR EL UST EAT ION 
by Arthur Zaidenberg, $1.00 
WATER COLOR PAINTING. $1.00 
FASHION ILLUSTRATION 
by Charlotte Young $1.00 


HOUSE OF LITTLE BOOKS 
156 FIFTH AVENUE . NEW YORK 






Canada: Artists Supply Company, Toronto 


+ + Books 





+ Vol 














Art Books of all Publishers 


Anatomy Layout Penmanship 
Drawing Lettering Photography 
Costume Painting Sculpture 


New Art Catalogue Free. 
We Buy Old Art Books. 


MARMOR BOOK & ART SHOP 
77 West 47th Street, New York 19, N. Y. 


























HEADS as 


Walter T. Foster 


You WILL BE /SURPRIJEC 
HOW MUCH EASIER IT IF FOR 
YOU TO DRAW HEADS AFTER 
LOOKING OVER THIS BOOK. 

SEE IT AT 
YOUR DEALERS OR 
SEND $990 to 
BOX 456 ~~~ LAGUNA BEACH, CALIF. 





Current and out-of-print 


Books on Fine & Applied Art 


Painting Leyout Costume 


Drawing Lettering Sculpture 
Techniques Anatomy Theatre 


Catalogue Free—ZInquiries Solicited 


PAUL A. STRUCK neeent say: 























ART FIGURE STUDIES 


Specialized collections of unretouched photographs 
models of all types and ages, in full-figure or a 
larged sectional reo rd Rae to meet 
the varying needs of Artists and Students. 
Specimen Selestions $3, $5, $10 
(Please nts, a required) 


MESSRS. GREENWAYS, (P. O. BOX), 
IS/A, CLANRICARDE GARDENS, LONDON, W2., 














BE PROUD TO SAY: 


WE BOUGHT EXTRA WAR BONDS 
* 





Keep Backing the Attack! 
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Cézanne’s Composition (Analy f H taglio. A short explanatory introduc WE 
Form with Diagrams and Photograpt f His for each division is followed by the jy 
Motifs.) By Erie Loran. University of Cali- trations, depicting in order: lithogra, 
nia Press, Berkeley and Los Angeles. $6.50 Xylography, engraving and etching 


Here is a handsome, thought provoking 
book, the result of careful research and 
patient analysis. For two years the 
author, himself a creditable painter, lived 
in Cézanne’s old studio at Aix-en- 
Provence and photographed many of 
Cézanne’s motifs. Gradually the author 
was able to recreate to his own satis- 
faction the compositional process by 
which the French Master had produced 
the endurable form in his paintings. 
This book, if carefully read, should 
goa long way to clear up a lot of mis- 
conception, not only about Cézanne, but 
about space composition in general. The 
author has not been unmindful of the 
work of others concerned with Cezanne. 
He pays them tribute in his introduction 
and it is evident he is quite familiar with 
their contributions to his own study. 
The author explains his purpose in the 
following, “To my knowledge, nothing 
has been published that makes space or- 
ganization in any art completely under- 
standable in diagrammatic terms. The 
photographs of the actual motifs of 
Cézanne’s paintings offer an unusual op- 
portunity to present concrete examples 
that will help to reveal exactly what is 
meant by the ‘organization of space’. a 
Everyone who recognizes “Cézanne 
(as) the father of modern art,” will want 
to study Erle Loran’s important contribu- 
tion. Seventy-nine halftone reproductions 
of photographs and paintings, and sixty- 
nine diagrammatic drawings in line, be- 
sides the text, attest to the convincing 


scholarship of the author. N.K. 
How Prints Look. By W. M. Ivins, Jr. The 
Metropolitan Museum of Art, New York 
<n 


IAW 


Not since Hesketh Hubbard’s valuable 
treatise, “How to Distinguish Prints,” 
published in England in 1926 and long 
since out of print, has a work appeared 
that discloses so much about the physical 
appearance of prints as this new book by 
curator Ivins, 

In the introductory notes, the author 
very definitely states his intention by say- 
ing that he is not attempting to instruct 
his readers in the making of prints or to 
present a historical survey. Mr. Ivins is 
wholly concerned with “the outward and 
visible signs” of prints. Within this es- 
tablished realm, he has succeeded admir- 
ably, not only by the inclusion of well- 
chosen examples (many of which are sec- 
tional enlargements from the original 
prints), but by the apt captions which are 
printed under each reproduction. 

In the selection of his illustrations, the 
author has made use of the rich print 
collection of his museum. Among these, 
we find many well-known print masters, 
representing all of the print processes in 
use from the fifteenth to the end of the 
nineteenth century. These _ illustrations 
have been printed by the collotype proc- 
ess, which, though lacking the “impress” 
imparted by an original plate, block 
or stone, is the best mechanical means of 
retaining all of the surface character of 
the print. 

Mr. Ivins has placed the various print 
methods into the three generally accepted 
divisions: planographic, relief, and in- 


These sections are followed by 
others of lesser importance but of 
interest. The first, entitled: “Of cop AP 


Facsimiles, and other Bothersome \ col 
ters” deals with the infamous busines 
frauds—here again the illustrations y Consi 
the author’s point very clear by show; =e 
on opposite - pages, reproductions ot § Berm 
bona fide print and its spurious ‘ ‘com Baha! 
Th las d d “ These 
e last section is devoted to “\; vitalit 


on a Few Points of Interest.” After m mirab 
years of handling and studying thousy $2.75. 
of prints, William M. Ivins has com 

a number of very definite conclusiors oy 
cerning them. The few included here y 

well worth careful consideration by 


students and collectors, for these sta Py 
ments deal not so much with the mat = 
of prints as with the social, economme brate: 


qualitative, and philosophical aspecs my T¢ . 
this most democratic branch of the § eon 
arts. Nj obser’ 

the T 

some 
Pennsylvania German Designs. A portfolio Me son's 
20 plates in full color, from the Indo jm 7nea 
American Design. The Metropolitan Musa oie 
of Art, New York. $4.75 (postage inclux 


One of the most valuable contribution GRI 
the whole WPA Art Project's was i 


Index of American Design. Represent 


thousands of pieces of Americana, aw By 
fully delineated by skillful renderes@® 5, | 
full color, it remains lost to the gen of * 
public, awaiting the day when mae amon 
“lush” money will make possible its page ‘e Me 
lication in a series of volumes, dest! te 
to gladden the eyes and hearts of fut mate 
generations of Americans! a 


Just a hint of what such a work mm x. 
mean is presented in this selected sm Wilso 
of plates documenting the folk art of Hj bon. 
Pennsylvania Germans who migrated Pe 
South-eastern Pennsylvania in the ei sente 
eenth century, bringing with them th color. 
“way of life’ which included a nat 
liking for gay and colorful decoratin§§) —— 

The silk screen process is admiriyy 
suited to reproduce this particular s 
of the Index, for the work is essent 
flat-colored, having been made origit 
to decorate dower chests, earthen 
plates, fracturs, and mugs. On the reve! 
side of each color plate is printed a 
drawing showing the whole piece {" 
which the decoration was_ taken, % 
documentation concerning the matt] 














date and authorship (when known), § 
physical dimensions. A 
§ 

whet Is ave Sulnting. By Alfred Bart 
Modern Arty New Yok Samim | 
You may not like « ‘modern” art. You x 


belong to the larger group that li 
tenaciously to the conservative, acaddl 
tradition. But if at the same time § 
are intelligent and pretend to be 
minded, you ought to at least ¢ 
yourself to the philosophy and fact 9 
motivates the “modern” school. 
In this paper-bound booklet, the a®— = ——— 
presents his case in a clear and ® WA’ 
vincing manner, well documented br = 
lustrations. The booklet is divided 4 —=> 


FE e 


the following parts: Contrasts, ne © Price 
Impressionism, Expressionism, The “= for 
structors, Mystery and Magic, Alle . 


and Prophecy. 
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New! 


4 PORTFOLIO OF SIX WATER- 
‘COLORS BY WINSLOW HOMER 


ists of 6 full-color reproductions of brilliant 
co by this master. The subjects are 
Flower Garden and Bungalow, Bermuda; Sloop, 
Bermuda; Fishing Boats, Key West; Tornado, 
Bahamas; Bermuda; Shore and Surf, Nassau. 
These are suitable for framing. _In them the 
vitality of Homer’s mature technique is in ad- 
mirable accord with the vivid scenes depicted. 
$2.75. 


PART OF A LIFETIME 
By Lee Simonson 


In a sumptuous format designed by the author, 
and put into production before wartime shortages, 
this volume presents 80 pages of his justly cele- 
brated stage settings. Eight are in full color. 
The book contains some 50,000 words of en- 
grossing autobiographical narrative. Most inter- 
esting material is to be found in the first-hand 
observations on the founders and activities of 
the Theatre Guild, including the inside story of 
some of its most famous productions. Mr. Simon- 
son’s critical report on the rise and fall of the 
Theatre Guild and his outspoken analysis of the 
present state of the theatre in New York will 
undoubtedly arouse widespread discussion. $5.00. 


GREAT AMERICAN PAINTINGS 
From Smibert to Bellows 


By John Walker and Macgill James 


The authors, of the staff of the National Gallery 
of Art, Washington, D. C., have chosen from 
among the foremost art collections in America 
the 104 pictures which they consider the greatest 
in the history of American painting. The text 
provides a narrative of these artists and an esti- 
mate of their contribution to the development of 
painting in this country. Included are reproduc- 
tions of the work of such men as Robert Feke, 
Benjamin West, John Singleton Copley, Charles 
Wilson Peale, Thomas Sully, John James Audu- 
bon, George Inness, James McNeill Whistler, 
Winslow Homer, Thomas Eakins, and many 
others. The work of no living painter is repre- 
sented. 96 black and white plates; 8 in full 
color. Size 9 x 12. $5.00. 


Mew Stock a 


SKETCHING AS A HOBBY 
By Arthur L. Guptill 


This is the new (8th) edi- 
tion, just out, of this ex- 
tremely popular book. It is 
meant for the beginner— 
the fellow who is starting 
from scratch and wants to 
know what it’s all about. 
It tells him what materials 
to get for various types of 
simple work, and explains 
how to proceed with these 
materials, by easy stages, 
in the interpretation of dif- 
ferent types of subject mat- 
ter. Covers many media 
and techniques. Builds a 
firm foundation for future 
study. Emphasizes the im- 
portance of developing one’s 
own individuality. Has been 
successfully used by thou- 
sands. 150 pages. $2.50. 
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CEZANNE’S COMPOSITION 
By Erle Loran 


Why did Cézanne, “the father of mod- 
ern art,” paint as he did, with ob- 
vious distortion of form, reversal of 
natural order of size and scale, disre- 
gzard of the laws of scientific perspec- 
tive, ete.? 

We can’t guarantee that you'll get 
a complete and exact answer to this 
question from studying this unique 
volume, but you'll receive part of an 
answer, at least, and you'll gain a 
whole lot besides. In fact, the book 
is quite certain to start you analyz- 
ing all pictorial art from a fresh and 
helpful point of view. 

For a review of this volume, see 
this issue of AMERICAN ARTIST, 
page 36. The basic plan is to repro- 
duce works by Cézanne, accompanied 
in any cases by photographs of the 
original subject matter, as well as 
by diagrams by the author (see that 
above) demonstrating pertinent 
points discussed in his text. 3S paint- 
ings are thus analysed, making the 
book a large one—156 pages, 9% x 
1214. 86.50. 











ANCIENT GREECE IN MODERN 
AMERICA 


By Dr. John R. Macarthur 


Constantly encountered today in literature, art, 
poetry, and music are allusions to the glorious 
ancient culture of the Greeks. In this book the 
author, professor of languages at California In- 
stitute of Technology, has compiled again the 
never-aging tales of Greek mythology, including 
a comprehensive discussion of manifestations of 
Greek culture in the United States. Copiously 
illustrated with reproductions of sculpture, paint- 
ing, and architecture. $6.00. 





Selected 


THE BOMBED BUILDINGS 
OF BRITAIN 


Edited by J. M. Richards, with 


notes by John Summerson 


If any justification were needed for today’s 
bombing of Germany, this book gives it, for as 
the reader turns through the 140 large pages of 
photographs of the havoc wrought in England in 
1940-41—when he sees the masterpieces of Wren, 
Gibbs, Chambers, Nash and a host of others 
gutted by fire or reduced to heaps of rubble— 
he realizes as never before the ordeal which 
British architecture suffered during this trying 
period, not to mention the horror of lives lost 
and irreplaceable contents destroyed. This record 
of architectural casualties wisely shows side by 
Side, in most instances, photographs of the dam- 
aged structures as they originally appeared, and 
as they looked after their bombing. $4.50. 


PORTRAIT PAINTING 
By Margaret Fitzhugh Browne 


Designed to help the artist through the period of 
experimentation and adjustment. Technical mat- 
ters of lighting, posing and composition are 
considered and due attention is given to the 
highly important personal relationships which 
necessarily enter into portrait work. Discusses 
portrait painting as a profession. Invaluable to 
artist and layman alike; helpful also to the 
sitter, 7” x 9144”. 149 pages. Frontispiece in 
color. 14 other full page illustrations. $4.00. 


BLOCK PRINTS 
HOW TO MAKE THEM 


By William S. Rice 


A brief but complete handbook of historical and 
practical information for the amateur and skilled 
block printer. Covers the preparation of the 
design, selection and cutting of the block, pulling 
of proofs, and doing onecolor and multi-color 
printing. Describes and illustrates tools and 
materials needed. Contains a glossary, bibliogra- 
phy, and directory of dealers in supplies. $2.00. 


New Stock _ 


FREEHAND DRAWING 
SELF-TAUGHT 


By Arthur L. Guptill 


As the name _ implies, 
this book can prove ex- 
tremely useful to the 
student forced to study 
drawing by himself, for 
it anticipates and an- 
swers dozens of his 
questions. It is much 
larger and more com- 
plete than Sketching As 
A Hobby, shown oppo- 
site. It covers work in 
several media — pencil, 
charcoal, pen and ink, 
brush and ink, ete. 
Part 1 tells the begin- 
ner those things he 
needs to know about his equipment and its use, 
and covers the representation of different types 
of subject matter. Part 2 presents a gallery of 
selected examples by other artists, each with 
critical comments. 135 pages, 9 x 12. $3.50. 
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TRY / TURQUOISE 


No blackness alone, but Mat 
SMOOTHNESS, STRENGTH, and WEAR 
each progresses by 17 uniform / steps through 
the 17 degrees of Eagle TURQUOISE Drawing 
Pencils. 


This truly is balanced grading, possible only 
with laboratory devices that test and control all 
four qualities with scientific precision. 


Eagle technicians invented the Giant Pendulum 
test for smoothness, the Point Pressure Scale 
for strength, the Mileage Meter for wear, and 
adapted the Reflectometer to measure blackness 
and opacity. They have progressively improved 
the performance qualities of TURQUOISE 
pencils in every degree. 


The result is apparent as soon as a TURQUOISE fi 
point touches paper . . . a perfect balance of 
blackness, smoothness, strength and wear, in 
each degree, that gives you exactly the line you 
want from every pencil every time. 


PROVE IT YOURSELF. Write for a sample of J, 


, TURQUOISE, naming this pub 
lication, your pencil dealer, and 
the grade you desire. 
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GLE ou (SUPER Fouled 


DRAWING PENCILS and LEADS \¢ 

















EAGLE PENCIL COMPANY, 703 EAST 13th STREET, NEW YORK 


EAGLE PENCIL COMPANY OF CANADA, LTD., TORONTO 
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